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JACKSONVILLE MEETING. 


February 18-20, 1896. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
N. E. A. 


The meeting of the department of superintendence 
has been recognized for some years as the most valu- 
able of all the national educational gatherings, and the 
Jacksonville session maintains the high standard. 

The addresses of welcome, by Hon. D. W. Fletcher 
and State Superintendent W. N. Sheats, were hearty. 
They both dealt definitely with the complications 
arising from the colored race. The former declared 
that the colored people could never be slaves or serfs, 
that they must be educated, that education must be 
compulsory. There must be more intelligence, to re- 
lieve the suffering of all races and conditions, to make 
leisure signify more of comfort. 

W. N. Sheats said: “The country is to be what the 
schools make it. There must be no alliance of the 
South that is detrimental to the North, nor of the 
North that is detrimental to the South. Florida is 
far and away the educational leader of the Southern 
states, All but three counties of the state raise more 
than the minimum required by law. The negro must 
be educated. The negro is treated more than fairly. 
His education presents a difficult problem, but it must 
be solved in the South, and its solution must be left 
to the South. There is enough philanthropy, wis- 
dom, and Christianity in the South for its solution.” 

President L. H. Jones of Cleveland responded for 
the department in a happy vein. While each section, 
state, or city may have some local problem distinctly 
its own, the great problems of education are the same 
North and South, East and West. We recognize the 
fact that the colored people of the South are, asa race, 
in their childhood, and that in the education of the 
negro child there must be the education of the African 
race in the South. 

The department deals with questions in a spirit 
and with a degree of wisdom not expected of all con- 
ventions. There are four classes of people who con- 
vene for various purposes : — 

1. Those who know not, and do not know that they 
kvow not. 

2. Those who know not, and know that they know 
not. 

3. Those who know, but know not that they know. 

4. Those who know, and know that they know, 
know what they know, and know why they know. 

The department seeks the counsel of this fourth 
class, and respectfully invokes silence from the first 
and second classes. 


PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION. 


Superintendent C. A. Babcock, Oil City, Pa., spoke 
upon the true function of supervision. First, we must 
determine the general direction of the effort and the 
result to be gained; secondly, there must be guidance 
along the way, determining the means necessary ® 
the attainment of these results. The true function of 
supervision is the foundation of right ideals and the 
use of the best means to realize those ideals. 

Those who would direct aright even the beginnings 
of the educational process should have a comprehen- 
sive view of the end sought. “Our reach should be 
wider than our grasp.” Many, perhaps the majority, 
regard education as of value only for its utility, and 
would limit it to those subjects that are of immediate 
use in the practice of some craft, or to the knowledge 
that is essential to the carrying on of business. 

The trouble with the argument from utility is, that 
it can never conclude. It leaves its advocates at dif- 


ferent points of the ascent, each with his theory lim- 
ited to his own particular range of vision. What he 
cannot see to be of use he does not think worth ac- 
quiring. It thus begets an economical habit of 
thought concerning knowledge, and tends to a narrow 
view of life ; at the best, a kind of tinker’s philosophy, 
which considers the man as of less importance than 
his job. 

But there is another doctrine which regards the 
man as of more significance than any special work he 
may do, and therefore makes it the province of educa- 
tion to develop him. It seeks by training to give to 
the mind the full possession of its own powers. It 
regards the attainment of knowledge as in itself valu- 
able, shows its necessity, andis, therefore, most vigor- 
ous in its pursuit. The utilitarian argument drops 
out of sight, because it is found that the knowledge 
which is sought the most eagerly, as if its acquirement 
were the only end in view, its mere possession the 
sole reward of the effort, is more useful, produces 
more power than that which is obtained for some 
special application. 

Confronting every human being is the unknown 
world. To comprehend this world in terms of its own 
thought is the task fate sets for every soul. 

Only as the child becomes acquainted with the ob- 
jects around him, and begins to know them, does he 
begin to live. Only as the man discerns the thought 
underlying the objects of the material world and 
makes it his own, does he acquire any power over that 
world, or does it hold any meaning for him. The 
world of the present, or of history, has no existence for 
him who does notso think it. There are, it is true, in- 
herited tendencies, but there is no inherited knowledge. 
Each mind has only what it conquers for itself, and 
each conquest is a larger realization of itself. This 
movement of life, to still larger life, when once it is 
fairly begun, is felt to be necessary. Its sway over 
humanity is as sure and as universal as the uplift of 
the moon upon the sea, Whatever touches the life of 
man, tunes his inner spirit to finer issues, helps for- 
ward the incessant effort to reach better, more com- 
plete life, is culture. Culture is not a completed 
product or possession; it is rather a tendency or 
habitude of the mind. 

Secondly, it is the function of supervision to use 
the means necessary to the realization of the ideal ; 
or to organize courses of study and to see that they 
are adapted to the varying capacities of children. 
This requires, first of all, a knowledge of children. A 
good deal has been accomplished in child study re- 
cently by the experts. Supervision needs not only 
to know the results of this study, but to verify them. 
A knowledge of childhood which is built up simply of 
general terms, each involving many experiments that 
are performed by others, will probably be as vague 
and indistinct as Commenius’ picture of the soul, in 
his “Orbis Pictus.” It may have form, but not much 
content. The results of child study will be available 
only to him who studies children, Great caution 
should be exercised in forming general conceptions 
about “the child,” or any such general concept as 
“the child.” There is no child in general, any more 
than there is a horse in general. Without attempt- 
ing to settle the old dispute between the Nominalists 
and Realists, we will say, that if there is a general 
horse containing within itself the properties of all 
horses, no one has yet seen or driven it. So, children 


we may know and teach, but “ the child,” never; that 
is a shadowy term, a kind of metaphysical spook, 
whose claims to consideration must always give way 
before the children. 

Childhood is a distinct period; as different almost 
from that which immediately follows it as the blos- 
som is from the unripe fruit. Children are almost as 
much a part of nature as the squirrels or the birds — 
almost as much at one with her. It is a time of 
splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower. Nature 
makes a delight for the child out of what would other- 
wise be a hard task — the development of his physical 
and mental powers by continuous and vigorous exer- 
cise. She does this by calling it play. It is doubt- 
ful if the common achievements of the first four years 
of childhood have ever been surpassed by the great- 
est genius in the same time at a later period. In 
that time most children have learned a language which 
they will speak well or ill, according to the models 
they have had; and they have learned many of the 
properties of mostof the common things. All things 
are new tothe child, and therefore his interest is in- 
tense in them. He sees everything in the halo of 
morning light. Every day is, indeed,an epoch to him. 
He pursues every investigation which has received the 
impulse of interest with the industry of a detective. 

Supervision must so direct the teaching force that 
it will feel the necessity of knowing children, of 
learning what they know, how they may be influenced, 
what they care for, before it attempts to guide them. 
The interests of children furnish the surest clue for 
their guidance. If they were set to studying objects 
for which they care, and to find such is not difficult, — 
for they are intensely interested in all natural things,— 
almost the whole primary course of instruction would 
grow easily out of this study. They would learn to 
observe accurately, to verify their observations, and 
to record them correctly. They would learn to reac, 
impelled by the natural desire of gaining information. 
By the side of this work would naturally belong the 
humanistic studies — the lives of great men, the early 
history of our own country, and how it came to be 
what it is, and, finally, literature as the art of expres- 
sion, the voicing of truth and emotion in fitting forms. 
Besides its own intrinsic value, this course of work 
also furnishes the most appropriate introduction to 
the secondary school. 

Courses of study also need revision. The old com- 
mon school course, consisting mainly of the three R’s, 
has been called a narrow stream, but one which flowed 
with a strong, deep current. Whether it was strong 
and deep or not, it was certainly narrow. Compared 
with it many modern courses may be said to have 
broadened out, or to have flattened out into swamps. 

It is also the function of supervision to look after 
the interests of individuals while dealing with masses. 
Companies of learners cannot march through a cur- 
riculum and all arrive at the same time. The course 
of studies may be nailed to the calendar, but the chil- 
dren should not be. 


Superintendent F. Treudley, Youngstown, Ohio, dis- 
cussed the true function of education in a brilliant 
address enlivened by several choice quotations. 
There are no commonplaces to him who sees things 
as they are. The business man sees things as they 
are, and they have for him intense interest and practi- 
cal value; the artist sees things as they are and they 
become beautiful in their ideality. Every man sees 
things from his own standpoint, and he gives form to 
the ideals. There is no way to determine how much 
of the result of school work is due to the child, to the 
teacher, and to the superintendent. 

There is a power for teachers and superintendent 
to lay upon the child’s soul a certain divine touch, 
which can do for him what the Creator does for the 
acorn when he makes it an oak. The great business 
of the superintendent is to have ideals, and to have 
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them realized. He who cannot project his youth into 
age, withers. 

Education cleanses nature. The school is to teach 
and train the child to choose the true and the beautiful 
through life. The form of supervision without the 
substance is a grinning manikin. 

The superintendent must read great books, must 
love great thoughts, must know great lives, must com- 
mune with God, must be the healer of human souls. 
The superintendent should so live, and so think, that 
if the children of the schools but touch the hem of his 
garment, they will receive virtue therefrom. The 
superintendent must dwell with children in sympathy 
and love. 

Superintendent J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala.. 
in discussing the true function of education, spoke in 
an eminently practical and sensible vein. ‘The super- 
intendent is an executive officer. The emphasis is not 
to be placed upon the ‘deals, but their realization. He 
must bea man of method, of system. His ideals 
must be those of the administrator, rather than of the 
philosopher or of the sentimentalist. His chief duty 
is in leadership, which must be intelligent and familiar 
with all the conditions of the community, the past of 
the schools, the possibilities of the teachers; sympa- 
thetic toward teachers, pupils, and disturbed parents ; 
inspiring. It is a waste of energy for the superin- 
tendent to try to do everything that he would have 
the teachers do. It is high art to know how to inspire 
teachers to do their best under existing conditions, 
and that is the superintendent’s highest mission. It 
is a weakness fora superintendent to try to equip 
himself for all the details of the work. He is a leader 
comiissioned to inspire every teacher and pupil to do 
his best. 

GRADE MEETINGS. 

Assistant Superintendent Edward C. Delano of Chi- 
cago spoke of the use to be made of the grade meet- 
ing. At the best, thé city teachers have received 
little professional training, and this deficiency must 
be in part supplied by the supervisory force. Univer- 
sity extension helps in scholarship, the summer 
school benetits them in professional spirit, the teach- 
ers’ institutes inspire and enlighten, but the main de- 
pendence must be upon the grade meeting, which 
modifies and improves the specific work. A superin- 
tendent knows the specific weakness of each grade, 
and when he has the teachers of that grade by.them- 
selves he can eriticise, command, advise, and counsel, 
as the case may require. ‘There is no work so specific 
and businesslike as that which may be done in the 
grade meeting. It has its dangers as well as limita- 
tions. It may magnify non-essentials and emphasize 
the of grade work. 

Inspiration should be the watchword in the grade 
meeting more, if possible, than anywhere else. The 
methods urged should be reasonable, the advice well 
balanced by appreciation of the work of the grades 
below and above. The ideals should not be too philo- 
sophical, they should excite and not extinguish hope, 
they should be the base line from which to project 
better work. 

The grade meeting should not be too familiar, nor 
too distant; the teachers should not be diverted from 
the essentials. Psychological principles need not 
stand out boldly, but must show themselves in wise 
methods of instruction. 

Class exercises are indispensable at times. There 
are teachers who can never materialize abstract advice 
or follow specific direction, but must see the method 
illustrated by means of a class exercise. It is well, 
therefore, at times to have some exceptionally good 
teacher bring her class into the grade meeting for an 
illustrative lesson. 

Nothing can take the place of enlarged scholarship, 
of professional reading. Hducational journals of the 
country teem with the latest and the best thoughts and 
methods and at prices which bring professional wisdom 
and inspiration within the reach of all. 

Superintendent H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, Iowa, spoke 
of grade meetings. Graded schools are undergoing a 
period of readjustment. Dissatisfaction with the ex- 
treme of the dead level of uniformity has sent some 


to the other extreme of individualism, The graded 


work has magnified all the vices of uniformity. . “Oh, 
uniformity, what crimes have been committed in thy 
name !” “The enthusiast demands that uniformity be 
rooted out until every vestige be cleaned out. | 

There must be a certain .amount of uniformity. 
System means uniformity. It must be secured, how- 
ever, without sacrificing the professional spirit. : Phe 
grade meeting has for its purpose the unifying of the 
views of the superintendent, of the teachers, and both 
with the great principles of education and instruction 
in all times and lands, The meeting must get and 
give the best from the past, the present, the city, and 
that grade. It must focus all for the greatest benefit 
to the children through the grade programme, the 
school as such, and the teacher. 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, read a powerful 
paper upon some of the social factors in rural educa- 
tion in the United States. Education acts strongly 
upon the social functions of the state, determining 
their character, and these social factors react upon 
education. This was wonderfully illustrated by a 
brief and graphic presentation of the mutual influence 
of social life and education upon each other in Swit- 


zerland. (This will be presented by itself in the near 
future.) He took occasion, incidentally, to criticise 


severely the advocates of individualizing as both un- 
pedagogical and uneconomical. 

All this lesson from the Swiss he crystallized through 
an elahorate study of the rural school problems in 
America. There can only be good schools where 
there are enough pupils for an inspiring school; where 
there is reasonable wealth for good sehool appoint- 
ments, good teaching, and good home conditions ; 
where the population is homogenous. 

In the past ten years there has been a falling off in 
population in four hundred counties in the United 
States. In the Northern states, less than two per 
cent. of the population is colored, in the Southern 
about one-third is. In New Hampshire but two in 
one thousand of the children are colored, in one state 
in the South six hundred in one thousand are. All 
this tends to increase the cost, and weaken the quality 
in the South. 
schools less than the city, but poverty affects them 
more. In Rhode Island the average wealth is $1,459, 
in South Carolina it is but $348. 

The cost of education is constantly increasing. 
{ducation is affeeted by the character of the popula- 
tion, by the earning power of the people, by the size 
of the families. 
the earning power enlarges, the expense per pupil in- 
creases and illiteracy falls off. 


Religious questions affect the rural 


As the average wealth increases, as 


Edueation is much affected by traditions, by profes- 
sional and social ideals, and by native force of ehar- 
acter. 

The illiteracy of the foreign born is the same in 
city and country, but the native born have fifty per 
cent. more illiteracy in the country than in the city. 
Dr. Hinsdale has known a school continued for a year 
for two pupils, and they were all there were in the 
district. 

In 1878 Dr. Hinsdale urged centralization in rural 
schools, fewer schools, larger schools, fewer teache rs, 
better teachers, and argued that it was cheaper and 
better to transport the children in the rural communi- 
ties than to provide teachers for too few children. 

Superintendent L. B. Evans of Augusta, Ga., ex- 
plained the way in which the city and county worked 
for the good of both in his county. We have given 
too much thought to the city schools. The city is the 
centre and force of civilization, but the most impor- 
tant part of our population lives outside of the city. 
We need skillful management for the farm as much 
as for the factory. The more highly edueated the 
people of a rural district, the greater the return, and 
the greater fruit of the labor and expenditure. There 
is leisure for culture in the country, and they need 
its inspiration, 

Richmond county, Georgia, with Augusta as the 
county seat, has 50,000 population in one hundred 
square miles, ‘There is one board of education for city 
and county. This board has full power to levy tax 


for education in the county. No regard is paid to the 
location of the school. The city pays nine-tenths of 
the taxes and has but three-fourths of the pupils. 
The rural portion of the county pays one-tenth the tax 
and has one-fourth the pupils. The city of Augusta 
in twenty-five years paid $250,000 for the educa 
tion of the rural sections of the county. There is 
the same standard in city and county. Schools are of 
the same length; pay is the same. 

State Superintendent E. B. Prettyman of Maryland 
said that while Georgia had but three counties — those 
with Augusta, Savannah, and Macon as the cities — 
adopting this plan, Maryland has had the same for 
every county outside of Baltimore for thirty years. 
The county is everywhere the unit, with the same 
board of education for city and county. Cumberland 
and Hagerstown have cheerfully paid forthe education 
of rural children. All taxes are according to wealth, 
and the educational distribution is according to the 
number of children. Baltimore pays $80,000 for the 
education outside the city. 

State Supt. W. W. Pendergast of Minnesota : 
The wealth of the cities comes from the country, so 
do the leaders in all lines, and it is of the utmost im 
portance that the youth who are coming to the cities 
as clerks should have a good educational foundation. 
The school tax in some districts in Minnesota is six 
times as great as in Minneapolis or St. Paul. The 
great rural need is money, money, money. 

State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsy!- 
vania: If the township is better than the district, 
the county than the township, then why not the state 
than the county, the nation than the state ? Pennsyl- 
vania pays $5,000,000 foreeducation from the state 
treasury, which is more than $5.00 per pupil. New 
Jersey pays from the state treasury $5.00 for the 
education of every pupil. 

Superintendent Wymer of Cumberland, Md., has 
taught in Pennsylvania, and twenty-three years in 
Maryland, and he thinks the scheme there is admira- 
ble ; salaries are the same for men and women, in city 
and country. There is nine months school in every 
county but one, anc that has ten. Eighteen years ago 
there was not a school building owned by his county, 
and now there are one hundred and thirty. 

State Superintendent W. D. Sheats, Florida: 
Florida has both plans, and he is satisfied that the 
only hope for the South is in the county plan, such as 
they have for Richmond county, Georgia. 

Superintendent J.D. Worthington, Maryland: The 
state of Maryland pays one mill educational tax, and 
the counties supplement this by from two to two and 
one-half mills. The examinations and certification 
are the same for city and rural districts. 

Superintendent A, K. Whitzomb, Lowell, Mass., ex- 
plained the legislation in Massachusetts, by which 
ninety-seven per cent. of the pupils are brought under 
expert supervision, and the system of transportation 
from rural districts to the central village. 

State Superintendent Henry Sabin, lowa, said the 
trouble was the low state of public sentiment. Every 
child in the land is entitled to the same school priv- 
ilege as any other, but the rural communities are 
content without it. We need men to go among the 
people and preach the gospel of education, as Horace 
Mann did. He then described Mr. Mann’s visit to 
Pittsfield, Mass., where he could get no audience. 

Dr. Eugene Bouton, superintendent of Pittsfield, 
Mass., said that town was now building a $200,000 
schoolhouse. Dr, Bouton thinks the question turns 
upon area and wealth unit. Some counties are very 
weak financially, and some are very strong. Tlie 
larger the tax area in the unit, the more equable; but 
the supervisory unit should be small, as in the rural 
districts of Massachusetts. 


THE VOCATION OF THE TEACHER. 


President J.G. Schurman of Cornell spoke upon the 
vocation of the teacher. It was a graceful, pleasing, 
but not a powerful effort, and disappointing in lack 
of adaptation to the cecasion. It was a charming 
talk for teachers, but did not reach the height, or 
depth, or breadth expected of the “orator of the 
evening ” before the department. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE.. 

Professor Edwin A, Alderman of the University of 
North Carolina presented the relation of the univer- 
sity and the state in the South in a brilliant paper. 
He has studied the conditions with great thorough- 
ness, is eminently judicious, candid, and earnest. He 
sees the greatest hope for the South in the inspiration 
of higher education. Whoever has special interest in 
this subject will find this paper a masterpiece. It may 
be secured ina short time from Irwin Shepard,Winona, 
Minn. 


COORDINATE GROUPS. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, delivered one of his masterly addresses 
upon the five coérdinate groups in a course of study, 
in which he elucidated one of the Jeading features of 
the report of the fifteen, read by him at Cleveland a 
year ago. 

Dr. Harris was never clearer, brighter, or more 
forcible, and no educator has ever proved himself 
such a leader. The audience — one of the best, edu- 
cationally, that has ever assembled in this country — 
made a demonstration that was little short of idol- 
worship. Before he had spoken a word, he was given 
a glorious ovation, and when he concluded, it was 
repeated, as if was on every occasion that he appeared. 

Referring to the “new ways,” Dr. Harris said that 
there were great highways in which we should keep, 
and, as regards “new ways,” it is worth our while to 
be sure that they are not “blind alleys.” He spoke 
of the great importance of studying human nature, 
and incidentally “nature that is below the human.” 

Nature is organic and inorganic. Inorganic natire 
is “cradled in time and space,” and should be studied 
as quantitative and qualitative, and out of this comes 
mathematics aud physics. Organic nature begins 
with plants, and leads up through animal life to man. 
Inorganic reaches up through life, and the organic 
reaches down to feed upon and utilize the inorganic. 
They are correlated. The great study is the design 
through all nature, and the end aimed at is purpose 
and conformity to purpose, Organic conquers inor- 
ganic, and human nature conquers nature below the 
human. History reveals how human nature deals 
with human nature, as science shows how it has dealt 
with nature. History reveals the way in which man, 
as an individual, combines with his neighbors to 
make a social whole. This social whole is everything 
to the individual. It is to him all in all. 

Japan, with 40,000,000 people, winds China, with 
her 400,000,000, about her finger without effort, be- 
cause she has studied history, has observed the social 
life of the higher civilized nations, has established a 
higher social unity. 

History is not biological, and all modern attempts 
to make it such must fail. History deals with hunan 
life, reveals its inequalities, and the forces and pur- 
poses of men in view of these inequalities. 

Dr. Harris contended that there were five inde- 
pendent groups of studies represented in the common 
elementary school, by arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, history, and literature. No one of these branches 
could be substituted for any of the others, nor could 
any one of these groups be spared from the school 
education of the child without depriving the child of 
needed insight into the world in which he lives. 
Two of these studies, arithmetic and geography, 
relate to nature; mathematics deals with the abstract 
laws of matter and motion, and treats of what is in- 
organic; while botany, zodlogy, and the like branches, 
which form the chief topics in geography, deal with 
life or biology. 

In studies relating to man, there are three groups. 
History shows us individuals united into social 
wholes or nations. It shows us how little-selves can 
form big-selves, and be mutually helpful. The big self, 
or nation, has the right of life and death over the 
individual; but it, in the main, is an institution that 
exists for the purpose of helping or aiding each and 
all. The progress of human history is from the social 
whole that is all in all, while its citizens are merely 
zeros to the modern state, where the individual citizen 
has been endowed by the state with all its freedom, 


so that each man reflects the state, and realizes its 
power in his own independence. 

Buckle, in his history of civilization, undertook to 
explain history through physical changes, and made 
far-fetched explanations, without seeing the most 
obvious causes. In biology, the whole animal and 
plant is not fully revealed in each part. The higher 
animals and plants show the greatest difference be- 
tween parts and whole. But in history it is the 
opposite,—the lower types have the greatest differ- 
ence between the social whole and the individual 
citizen, The progress in history is toward freedom 
of the individual and to social self-government. 

In grammar and philosophy we have a fourth group 
of studies, which study the structure of mind as re- 
vealed in language. Logic is a similar study, and 
psychology, too, belongs to this group. It demands 
a different method from history and biology, or mathe- 
matics. It discriminates activities of the soul as 
expressed in the form of language and in the fune- 
tions of the parts of speech. The grammatical method 
is of no use in the study of history or literature, 
although of great importance in itself. Literature is 
the fifth of our coérdimate branches, and requires a 
new method, different from all the others; for it makes 
art structures, showing how the feelings in the soul 
rise into convictions, and then become deeds. It 
shows the deed returning on the doer. ‘To praise a 
work of art is not an adequate method of studying it. 
But the method of studying literature is not, on the 
other hand, an adequate method of studying language, 
or psychology, or history, It takes all these branches, 
studied each in its own way, to give the child his 
proper school edueation. 

The Jacksonville Times-Union said of Dr. Harris : 
“Dr. Harris is a profound thinker. He traces effect 
back to the very Alpha of causes, and he has at his 
disposal a fund of language and dry satire that is ir- 
resistible. He isa veritable gymnast with language, 
and uses words as flying trapeze, horizontal pole, 
dumbbell, and Indian club, and woe to him who comes 
in the way.” 

Professor Herman T. Lukens of Clark University 
opened the discussion of the paper by Dr. Harris, 
saying :— 

1. Grouping of studies is the best solution of the 
pressing question of an overcrowded curriculum, It 
brings out the relative importance of subjects and 
secures elasticity in the course of study without 
losing completeness and symmetry, 

2. Dr. Harris is right also in seeking for the basis 
of the received course of study in classification of the 
external culture-material. 

3. The convincing way in which the classification 
of subjects relating to man is presented has something 
very fetching about it. 

4. The scheme lacks completeness, however, since 
besides the five groups there are various extras, like in- 
dustrial drawing, manual training, music, physical 
culture, ete., which are to be taught as “information 
studies or as miscellaneous exercises.” 

(a) But, ladies and gentlemen, this coérdination 
is merely a classification of external knowledge, and 
this is my first objection. 

(b) The plan assumes, without the least compune- 
tion, an exact correspondence between “the sym- 
metrical whole of studies in the world of human 
learning and the range of studies demanded by 
psychological symmetry.” ‘The adult field of objec- 
tive knowledge is classified; secondly, it is assumed 
that the needs of the child mind correspond to these 
groups of studies; and thirdly, that the mind grows 
evenly and symmetrically in all directions at once. 
These assumptions are totally false, and really make 
the heart of the whole matter. 

(¢) Contrast for a moment this cross section of the 
curriculum with the longitudinal section as sketched 
in Aristotle’s Politics. Greek culture was spontane- 
ous and national, and aimed at reaching the highest 
possible phase of development by the unfoldment of 
inborn powers. When the Romans borrowed Greek 
culture they started that disastrous experiment, which 
every nation since has followed, of making the ac- 


quirement of external culture-material the end as 
well as the means of education. 

To my mind, the vital questions concern the stages 
of growth in the child, its nascent periods for lan- 
guage, music, drawing, etc., the collecting manias, the 
spontaneous interests of the child, the best period for 
hard discipline of the intellect—whether, as Aristotle 
says, just at the beginning of puberty or, as others 
think, later, after the first onset is past and the social 
emotions and expanding aspirations of adolescence 
have begun to well up in the soul. These are press- 
ing questions that must be settled, not by philosophical 
considerations, but by patient, honest study of the 
realities with which education has to deal. 


CORRELATION. 

Superintendent Charles B. Gilbert of St. Paul 
spoke in a conservative vein, for so progressive a 
man, upon what correlations of studies seem advisa- 
ble and possible ir the present advancement in teach- 
ing. Mr. Gilbert combines in rare degree the char- 
acteristics of the philosopher and of the every-day 
schoolan, and his paper was not a visionary plan, 
but a statement of what he believes possible for the 
schools of St. Payl. 

“There are many things concerning correlation 
about which there is still uncertainty, but as to what 
we can do in the immediate future 1 feel reasonably 
certain on these points : — 

“ First — We must insist that the only correlation 
to be considered consists of the recognition of the 
natural and spiritual relations already existing in the 
world. 

“Second — That these relations exist, if at all, in 
its human mind, and hence, must become subjective 
in the teacher; then, in so far as possible, objective 
in the course of study, then again subjective in the 
child. 

“Third — That the relations to be considered in 
the course of study must inelude both subordination 
and coérdination, a subordination of form to content 
and a codrdination of the essential departments of 
thought. 

“Fourth —That the only centre for a correlated 
course of study is the child, The child whose rights 
have so long been ignored; whose nature has been 
so blindly misunderstood; whose soul has been so 
dwarfed and maimed in the vain effort to accommo- 
date him to a ready-made course of study, and bind 
him down with the chains of logic, to make him fit 
into the form of a cast-iron frame, miscalled physi- 
ology. Yes, fellow teachers, the child must be our 
first study; and when all the branches of human 
learning with which he can be brought into touch, 
all the activities to which he may be stimulated, are 
properly correlated with the demands of his nature, 
we will find that they are correlated with one another, 
and the miracle will have been wrought.” 


CONCENTRATION, 

President Charles De Garmo of Swarthmore spoke 
upon concentration of studies as a means of develop- 
ing character. This was by far the clearest, sharp 
est, strongest paper we haye heard Dr. De Garmo 
deliver, and makes him the leader of the Herbartians 
in America at the present time. He made a brilliant 
study of the citifying of our schools and people, show- 
ing the possibilities and necessities of coéperation 
along all lines, and nowhere more than in the studies 
of the schools. Coérdination means little more than 
the adaptation of the course of study to the times 
and conditions in which we live. 

“More than we need to construct a theory of con- 
centration do we need to reconstruct our theory of 
character, which is now primitive and non-social. 
The European ferment during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries drove the strong, independent 
characters out of that continent into the wilderness 
of the new world. Here the essentially primitive 
conditions that prevailed for 250 years developed all 
the initial non-social instincts among the strongest 
members of a strong race. These primitive ideals of 
character are found on every hand, even in our oldest 
cities, and they are almost universal in rural districts. 
The effect of such conceptions is seen in the attitude 
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of the non-social man toward the public welfare. He 
demands all sorts of personal privileges, and as read- 
ily grants them to others. It is all one to him, if 
one man chooses to keep a cow and another a saloon, 
If the water supply is foul or inadequate, he seeks to 
protect himself by buying a filter or bringing water 
from a spring. 

“Primitive morality pities the beggar, but ac- 
knowledges no responsibility for removing the condi- 
tions that give rise to beggary. It refuses to be 
taxed for public improvements, but allows private 
corporations to fatten on public extortion.” 


THE GREAT DISCUSSION. 


President W. H. Hervey of the Teachers’ College, 
Professor Charles McMurray of Illinois, and President 
Schurman of Cornell under took to set Dr. Harris right 
on various points. They did it in an eminently re- 
spectful manner, but Dr. Harris took occasion to en- 
lighten some of them in sentences brief and brilliant, 
until the audience was as wild with admiration of 
his mastery of philosophy, science, history, and lan- 
guage as it was at Richmond when Dr. Marble moved 
that Mr. Maxwell ask Dr. Harris another question. 
Mr. Gilbert put the case well when he said that no 
man could stand up against the metaphysical power 
and linguistic skill of Dr. Harris, who could show 
that no man meant what he said or said what he 
meant. There 1s no American who has thought him- 
self through the educational problems as has Dr. 
Harris, and there is no man who handles himself 
before an audience with such energy, tact, and bril- 
liancy. He is so calm and quiet that his thrusts are 
terrific. He never needs more than one sentence to 
“knock out” any man. In referring to Mr. Lukens’ 
idea, that as we teach the child, the all-important 
thing is to know the child, Dr. Harris said that the 
important thing is not to see what the child is, but 
rather what is in him potentially; we must see in the 
child the possibilities revealed through history, soci- 
ology, etc., as we see the oak in the acorn; and then 
he took the audience “off its feet” by the inimitable 
way in which he referred to Mr. Lukens’ study of 
adolescence and “these other things.” 

President Schurman had settled the whole question 
by saying that it was not important to know about 
the “five groups,” but rather to know which to elimi- 
nate, and apparently would leave out physics. To 
this Dr. Harris replied by saying that in this age of 
the world, whatever else was taught, or left untaught, 
we must teach physics, since it is “ somewhat impor- 
tant” that a child should know the difference between 
blowing out gas and turning it off. As he said it he 
“turned off the gas” with a snap of his finger as no 
other man in the world could have done it. He 
never smiles, never suspects that he is to say, or that 
he has said, anything to cause a ripple of laughter, 
but it is absolutely irresistible. 

Mr. Gilbert had referred to Aristotle, using a term 
with an un-Aristotilian “content,” and Dr. Harris 
said he would not go into that question, but advised 
“the gentleman to study up what Aristotle meant by 
it, when he had leisure.” * 


ISOLATION AND UNIFICATION. 


Dr. E. E. White of Ohio give a vigorous address 
upon isolation and unification as bases of courses of 
study, illustrating by the use of charts. In philoso- 
phy and pedagogy, he traveled new lines with great 
confidence, but it is impossible to present his posi- 
tions in an abstract. ‘The whole plan will be in the 
volume of proceedings, soon to appear, which may be 
had by application to Irwin Shepard of Winona, 
Minn. 

ORGANIC RELATION. 


Dr. W. N. Hailmann, superintendent of Indian 
schools, spoke with his usual careful preparation and 
philosophical accumen of the organic relations of 
studies in human learning. My pen has not the cun- 
ning to popularize his positions. 

Principal J. A. Guilliams of the Jasper, Fla., nor- 
mal school brought needed relief, and, as one said, 
“saved the lives of 300 good men and true.” ‘The 
day had been intense. Starting with Harris, it had 


run on with Lukens, De Garmo, White, and Hailmann, 
until nervous prostration was threatened. There 
was never such a day in an educational convention. 
The forenoon had been enlivened by ten minutes of 
Dr. Harris’ replies to Lukens, Hervey, Gilbert, and 
Schumann, but the afternoon had had no relief, and 
White and Hailmann dealt out solid thought in allo- 
pathic doses, and Guilliams came on with an address 
that set the audience in a roar, and kept it there with 
a vengeance for half an hour. Never in the history 
of the association was there just such a half-hour. 
Everybody langhed; even Drs. Hailmann and Harris, 
who tried to look as though they thought the affair 
irrelevant and irreverent, would occasionally give 
way to the influences of the hour and shake their 
sides right merrily. It would be ridiculous to at- 
tempt to report it. He hit right and left, with rever- 
ence for the “tried and true,” but with no respect for 
much that is modern. He thinks the place for the 
child is with its mother until it is six years of age, 
and that the future historian who writes of the de- 
generacy of modern times may be led to date the be- 
ginning of evil times from the introduction of the kin- 
dergarten, that tears the child from its mother at too 
tender an age. He said that our fathers builded a 
nation admired of all men, but they knew nothing of 
sloyd. In this vein he spoke until every modern 
man and method had furnished amusement. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, administrator of the Slater and 
Peabody funds, delivered the one popular, powerful, 
statesman-like address of the session. He had a 
whole evening to himself, and his theme was the one 
upon which he has spoken in one form or another a 
thousand times, probably, until he knows how to turn 
it, face it, and shade it; how to illustrate, emphasize, 
and inflect it to heighten the effect. The audience 
and the occasion was all that he could aesire, and he 
made the most of his opportunity. 

“ As used by the North, the term ‘New South’ con- 
notes a people of ideas and methods of business 
widely different from those of ante-bellum days, but 
the South is not new in area; for, since the Louisiana 
purchase, in 1803, she has had no increase of ter- 
ritory, except the Florida purchase in 1819, and the 
annexation of Texas in 1845. She is not new in con- 
stituence of population; for, out of an aggregate of 
9,000,000 of foreign-born people in our country, the 
South has not had half a million 

“She is not new in agriculture; for, outside of 
trucking, there has been no improvement in agricul- 
ture since 1867. 

“In citizenship and suffrage she is new; for 7,000,- 
000 Africo-Americans have been incorporated into the 
body politic, and in 1890 there were 1,337,857 negro 
voters, No oue, in 1807, in their wildest imaginings, 
ever dreamed that this was ever to be other than 
a white-man’s republic, 

“Much misapprehension has existed as to the 
prevalence of education in the South prior to the war. 
At that time, the North had 205 colleges, with 1,407 
professors and 29,000 students, while the South had 
262 colleges, with 1,488 professors and 29,000 stu- 
dents. The University of Virginia, founded by the 
most learned and scholarly of all our presidents — 
Thomas Jefferson — held so high a standard that 
diplomas were only given in those studies actually 
pursued, as Latin, Greek, mathematics, and the like, 
while the degree of master of arts was only conferred 
on him who had graduated in all the courses or 
schools of the university. Before the war, Virginia, 
on the basis of the white population, was the most 
highly educated country in the world, and on the 
basis of both white and colored population, was sur- 
passed only by Scotland. 

“As far back as 1853 or 1855,” said the orator, 
“when the president of our association was not yet 
born, I voted for free education, in the state assembly 
of Alabama. 

“Prior to 1867, no general or efficient public school 
system existed. Now, all the southern states have 
embodied in their organic laws systems for the free 
education of all children. The schools are as much 


a part of the political system as the jury trial or the 
ballot-box. 

“The most potential factor in bringing about the 
free school system has been the Peabody fund, estab- 
lished by a Massachusetts man. The Yales, the Har- 
vards, the Johns Hopkins, the Vanderbilts have so 
linked their names ith institutions of learning that 
they will forever be inscribed on the enduring tablets 
of the human mind. 

“These institutions are for the benefit of those 
who can afford to educate their children, put Mr. 
Peabody and Mr. Slater have given their millions 
that the poor may have an education, not as in 
many lands of dynamite and dagger, but blessed with 
the gospel of universal education. 

“The main difference between the North and the 
South is the presence of the negroes, and the differ- 
ence is not so much in language, in literature, and in 
religion, as in their late servitude contrasted with 
their present conditions. 

“At the close of the war the slaves became citi- 
zens, and the South, with sublime heroism, entered 
upon the terrible struggle of reorganizing society. 
Instead of reproof and censure, it deserves unstinted 
praise for what it attempted and achieved; for 
schools were established as essential to material pros- 
perity and the preservation otf free institutions, and 
they were based upon property for support. The 
presence of two races and the necessity for double 
schools made most serious the educational problem. 
When congress emancipated, citizenized, and enfran- 
chised the negroes, then it was the resulting obliga- 
tion —not to be honestly avoided — of preparing 
them for their new prerogatives, but national aid in 
their behalf was contemptuously refused. 

“T do not wish to be apprehended as antagonizing 
the education of the negro. I stand here to assert 
that every human being, made in the image of God, 
with conscience, will, reflective power, and responsi- 
bility to his Creator —every human being, black, or 
white, or red, is entitled to the highest development 
of his intellect, and it is blasphemy to deny him 
this right. 

“T wish I could condense my hatred into words, 
when I say that ballot-box stuffing, fake returns, and 
the like cannot be too severely condemned and pun- 
ished ; but I suggest whether the sword of justice can 
be rightly wielded by those who committed the crime 
of turning over the franchise, the highest prerogative 
of citizenship, to dumb, driven cattle; the people 
could not neglect the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. It would be suicidal. The South has little 
property and sparce population compared with what 
the North possesses. Among the greatest needs are 
a sustained public opinion; more intelligent and ex- 
perienced school officers; better supervision; better 
teaching; longer terms of school; increased state and 
local revenues. In all the schools above primary, 
manual training should be taught. There is increas- 
ing need for skilled laborers. The curse of the 
South is, and has been, unskilled labor.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Assistunt Superintendent Nebraska Cropsie of Iu- 
dianapolis spoke upon what the elementary schoo! 
should accomplish for the child. 

Language studies are most important, because thes 
relate the child to the civilization in which he lives. 
and by means of which he is to work out his develop- 
ment. Adaptation to a fixed environment is not the 
aim, but rather the transcending of environment 
through its temporary use, 

The ability to read implies all culture. All life, 
all experience, and everything of which man can have 
any knowledge, may be translated into language. 
We can read only what we can recognize, only some- 
thing which is already in our consciousness waiting to 
be expressed. One can read only on the plane of his 
own intelligence, and can express only what he knows 
or feels. The school does not give an experience 
which will enable the child to make the best progress 
in reading. Even the mechanics of reading and lan 
guage cannot be acquired by mere mechanical drill. 

The child in the country, by means of work in the 
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household and on the-farm, receives training in obser- 
vation, experiment, and responsibility. If he be so 
fortunate as to receive, in addition to this, thorough 
training in literature and mathematics, he has a 
broader course of study than most city schools can 
offer, though not all that his nature demands for its 
best development, nor all that civilization demands 
for successful living. 

Three great teachers of men and of children—art, 
nature, and the industries, have been too little re- 
garded in the schools. These cannot take the place 
of grammar, mathematics, and history, but they have 
an influence of great importance. 

Art appeals not so much to the understanding as to 
the higher emotions and institutions, and rests upon 
the mind’s power to create ideals and to create the 
external forms, which gives them adequate expres- 
sion. 

Poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture 
should be powerful influences in the school. Each 
may in a way be translated into the other, but all give 
a more full and clear revelation of man’s nature than 
each could give alone. ‘ 

Dancing is not classed as one of the fine arts, 
though it reveals the unity and harmony of the soul 
through the body. Dancing, free play, and organized 
games should constitute a large part of the physical 
training of little children, but as the mind becomes 
‘ more purposeful, the training of the will should be 
more severe through labor, and systematic gymnastics. 

Music is one of the greatest aids to perfection in 
reading and oratory, and if there must be contests, 
let us have them for the garland of the master-singer 
and the orator, rather than for the prize to the 
athletic hero. 

Superintendent F. Treudley, Youngstown, O., thinks 
art should be magnified in teaching, and in the adorn- 
ment of schoolrooms and grounds. Literature and 
nature should be bouad together by constant reference 
to, and thought of, art. 

Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver, with the 
skill for which he is noted, came to the defense of 
athletics in secondary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, commenting upon the efféct upon mind and man- 
hood, as well as the physical life of the animated 
athletic contests, and the consequent training. He 
attributes the present zest for athletic games to the 
admiration of the fair sex for the heroic element in 
modern contests. 

Superintendent C. F. Carroll, Worcester, Mass., 
considers dancing one of the most beneficial of school 
exercises, It is graceful, beautiful, healthful. It is 
one of the arts that should be universally taught; no 
one thing can do more for the manners and morals of 
the schools among the poor. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, spoke 
upon what the high school should do for the graduate 
of the elementary school. The high school is a “pre- 
paratory” school, and should prepare pupils for any 
college that they wish to attend. The course of study 
should be arranged to meet the college requirement, 
but the course of study for the college class cannot 
fitly apply to the high school at large, and it must be 
ever kept in mind that the secondary school is to pre- 
pare for life and for individual study out of school 
the large number who will never go to college. 

The elementary school is to develop the best 
powers of the child, while the secondary and higher 
education is to transmit the highest culture of our 
civilization and of the lasting spiritual conquests of 
iuankind to minds sufficiently matured to receive 
them. 

In framing the course of study of a high school, 
three standpoints seem possible: First, the demands 
vf life ; second, proficiency in leading studies ; third, 
the growth and development of the learner and his 
highest interests, are the realistic, the scholastic, and 
the idealistic. 

High school education differs from that of the 
tlementary school and from that of the college, but 
partakes of each. It is the connecting link between 
the two radically different educational principles 


which the two extremes of school education contain. 

Gymnastics and calisthenics should not be denied 
a place in the high schools. Physiology should be 
placed early in the course. The preservation of 
healthy life renders it desirable that all high school 
children, even if they should leave after the first year 
of study, should partake of this instruction. 

The anatomical element in psychology should be 
limited ; and those topics most necessary for self-pres- 
ervation, especially hygiene, should occupy the prin- 
cipal place. Life interests should predominate over 
scholastic interests. 

In mathematics, algebra and plane geometry form 
the indispensable continuation of arithmetic, and 
should be continued. Botany, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, biology, the elements of philosophy, and 
art in the form of music should be made parts of the 
studies. 

The tone of the high school in lessons and conduct 
should be manly, as these years of study are the 
period of rapid transition from childhood to manhood 
and womanhood. During the entire high school 
period, the teacher should remember that the pupil is 
a human being, and that nothing that relates to hu- 


‘manity is without interest to him. 


President Joseph Swain, University of Indiana, dis- 
cussed Mr. Soldan’s subject, saying there are four 
fundamental factors in the problem: The mind 
ot the child and its development when he enters the 
high school; the teachers; the curriculum; and the 
material equipments. 

For the present the high school can do most for the 
graduate of the elementary school by giving him as a 
curriculum a minimum amount of those subjects 
which are very generally regarded as proper subjects 
for his stuly, and are representative subjects in the 
several fields of human knowledge, and leave the rest 
of the course to be selected from a wide range of 
subjects, partly by the students and partly by the 
teacher. 

The following, on the basis of four subjects, five 
hours per week, is a safe course ef study —at least 
three years of a foreign language, three years of com- 
position and literature, three years of mathematics, 
two years of science, and two years of civil govern- 
ment and history, and the remaining three years (in 
one subject ) may well be given to music and draw- 
ing and an extension of one or more of the above 
lines of subjects as the best wisdom of the students 
and teacher may suggest. Extend as much as possi- 
ble the time allotted to language. Experience un- 
doubtedly shows that childhood is the best period to 
learn the psychology, as viewed as a means to an end. 

The high schools should furnish the graduates of 
the elementary schools with more and better teachers. 
The high school teacher should be in scholarship an 
equivalent of the college graduate, and should have 
one year of professional training either in a first-class 
normal school, or a department of pedagogy in a col- 
lege course. 

Let the high school insist that the graduate of the 
elementary grade shall at least attain a minimum 
standard set for admission to the high school. 


THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


_ President James H. Baker, University of Colorado, 
spoke of what the college and university should do 
for the graduate of the secondary school. Mr. Baker 
has sent inquiries to the colleges, universities, and 
secondary schools, and from the replies he concludes 
that the high school graduate who enters college 
should possess a mind educated by methods that 
create interest and make power to think and to gener- 
alize, and power to do original work. He should have 
acquaintance with each field of knowledge, and should 
show a symmetrical development of his mental activi- 
ties. He should have been trained in only a limited 
number of subjects in each field, and in these fields 
the work should have been continuous and intensive. 
He should have goud command of English, and he 
should be well grounded in right habits and moral 
principles, and the practice of self-control. 

The college should supplement the failure of earlier 
training, — there must be no chasm between the sec- 


ondary school and the college; it should give a 
liberal education; it should offer a course of study 
with unity and harmony; it should cultivate the 
power of research; it should teach the student to 
bring all his knowledge and all his power to bear on 
the problems of life; it should make him, first broad, 
and then deep in some subject; it should start him in 
lines of study leading to some life work; it should 
give high ideals of private and civie conduct; it should 
make a man of him. , 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Inspector James L. Hughes, Toronto, spoke upon 
the influence of the kindergarten spirit upon 
higher education. The principles upon which the 
kindergarten is based are fundamental, and should 
guide the teacher in the work of teaching and train- 
ing the child throughout its school course. The ap- 
plication of principles should change as the child 
ascends through the advancing periods of its growth, 
but the laws of true educational development apply 
universally in the university as well as the kinder. 
garten.. These principles have influenced the work in 
schools and colleges even where the kindergarten 
itself is not recognized. Many men who still speak 
disrespectfully of the kindergarten are unconsciously 
influenced by its spirit, and are applying principles 
which would never have been clear to them, if Froebel 
had not objectively revealed them by his kindergarten 
methods. 

Dr. Harris, in the preface to the “Education of 
Man,” says: “ Those who persistently read Froebel’s 
works are always growing in insight and in power of 
higher achievement.” There is no teacher to whom 
this statement does not apply. No other educational 
writings bear re-reading so well as Froebel’s, because 
his insights are clearer, more comprehensive, more 
distinctive, and therefore more difficult of general 
comprehension, than those of any other writer. Men 
trained under old methods are unable fully to grasp 
his ideas, as they have no conceptions to which they 
can be definitely related. It requires experience and 
training to prepare the minds of teachers to apper- 
ceive Froebel’s ideas. The next generation, especially 
those who are fortunate enough to receive a kinder- 
garten training, will apperceive Froebel’s principles 
more fully, and interpret him more truly than we can 
hope to do. | 

The recognition of the sacredness of the child’s 
selfhood led Froebel to discover the leading features 
of his educational system. It revealed to him the 
vital importance of the intelligent, systematic, and 
persistent study of the child. It made the child, 
and not the knowledge to be communicated to it, the 
focus of educational thought. It led him to make 
freedom and happiness the sources of productive 
interest and the essential conditions of child develop- 
ment. It taught him that the divinity in the child 
should not be passive or merely responsive to sug- 
gestion from others, but that selfhood should be made 
self-active — that is, active in the conception as well 
as the execution of an idea, in motive as well as in 
deed, in originating as well as in operating, in seeing 
as well as in doing; and realizing this, he made self- 
activity the highest process of human development. 

The study of the child, reverence for its individu- 
ality, joyousness, and spontaneity, true self-activity, 
progressive evolution, perfect community of feeling, 
and coéperation in action for the accomplishment of 
a common beneficent purpose; these are the essential 
elements of the syirit of Froebel’s kindergarten.” 

CHILD STUDY. 

Superintendent A. S. Whitney, East Saginaw, Mich., 
related some practical results of child study. About 
one-half the children have defective sight, and one- 
fifth have defective hearing. Child study has hada 
beneficial effect upon the child, in that it has led to a 
better understanding of his growing powers and 
necessities, his period of strength and of weakness, 
and his physical defects and their remedies. It has 
also led to a keener appreciation of the physical re- 
pression and mental stultification to which he is con- 
stantly subjected and the enormous dangers arising 


{Continued on page 161,] 
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Maaniry the specialty of each state. 


Tue school property of the United States has 


doubled in value in the last twenty years. 


Tne superintendents will meet at Indianapolis in 
L897, and Superintendent C. Bb, Gilbert will preside. 


Tue length of the school term in the past fifteen 
years has largely increased in every section of the 
country. 


THE newspaper is as good a topie as you can find 
for showing the progress of the people, the develop- 
ment of enterprise, ete. 


Mason J. B. Merwin, the founder of the American 
Journal of Education of St. Louis, has taken the edi- 
torial charge of the American School and College Jour- 
nol of the same city. 


SKIRMISHING IN TILE WEST. 


| Editorial Correspondence. | 

Sioux City taps the resources of three of the grand 
states of the West. Northwestern Lowa is hers by 
right of possession, South Dakota must pay toll as her 
iron highway passes through her gates, and she is 
now capturing northeastern Nebraska by spanning the 
river with one of the best bridges in the land. There 
is not a better located city in America, and every flush 
of prosperity north, east, and west of her must enrich 
her industries and her commerce. Her high school 
house is an educational palace, with marble halls from 
street to roof, with laboratories fit for a university, 
and every appointment “to the queen’s taste.” 
Professor H, KE. Kratz chose well when he exchanged 
a university chair of pedagogy for the directive leader- 
ship of such a-city, where earvest men and women 
second his every wish to make the work the best pos- 
sible for the training of children and youth for the 
work and mission of life. 

Marshalltown, Lowa, has an educational reputa- 
tion towns in the entire 
country. It is with regret that I chronicle the res- 
ignation of Superintendent C. P. Rogers, to whom the 
city is largely responsible for its edueational promi- 
nence, 


second to few cities or 


He has been in service many years, and every 
progressive movement in methods and in building is 


due to his wisdom and devotion. Its high school 
building is the best in every respect to be found in 
any city of its size in the country, except Brookline. 
It is a wonderfully fine building for its purposes. 
The library, assembly room, laboratories, and class- 
rooms would gladden the heart of any educational 
expert. Who can estimate the influence of such con- 
ditions upon the intellectual activity and character 
instincts of the children. Fortunately, the methods 
are in keeping with these externals. School life is no 
drudgery, study is in no sense repulsive, for the “ day 
labor ” elements of school ave enriched by the vivacity 
of music, the inspiration of drawing, and the revela- 
tions of the laboratory. In few cities have I seen 
such a spirit of earnestness, joyfulness, and keenness 
evidently resulting from the enlivening influences of 
the environment and accessories. I cannot forbear 
stepping aside for a moment to say that the same 
public spirit that manifested itself in the beautiful 
educational temple is apparent in the individual gifts 
and personal devotion that erected a stone chureh 
which for interior beauty and adaptability to all the 
uses of a modern house of worship is not excelled by 
any religious temple or meeting-house in city or 
country in all this land. More money has been ex- 
pended, frescoes are more rich, but nowhere are forty 
rooms under one roof more serviceable and more at- 
tractive 
social church life; every modern privilege for the 


than these. Every modern appliance for 
Sunday school, with each class in a room by itself and 
wll within range of the superintendent’s eye and voice ; 
and by the rolling back of the doors. making all avail- 
able fora chureh auditorium, in which I saw not less 
than 1,800 people. 
together with the educational leaders, have given the 
town a reputation far and near, I took special pleas- 
ure in speaking the name of Marshalltown in my 
travels, just to enjoy the promptness of persons who 


The enterprise of the Methodists, 


know the town, for they would invariably say, “ Have 
you been there since they have their new schoolhouse 
and church ?” How little we realize how far these 
things influence the public estimate of a people ! 

Omaha! What educational changes she has expe- 
rienced. James laid the foundations and he laid them 
well. Fitzpatrick builded thereupon with a master 
hand, He was there in the right years, under the 
best of conditions, and he made the most of every- 
thing, and then, as by magic, disappeared from the 
city, choosing Boston for a home for himself and 
children. What a shock to the enthusiasts of the 
West! Then Dr. Marble came for a year. It appears 
to have been the wrong time, and the conditions were 
out of joint. Neither the friends of this eminent 
school man nor of the city have aught but regret for 
the experience; and now Mr. Pearce is in office, and 
that he will do well, no one can doubt who sees the 
way in which he has entered upon the work. Every 
fibre of his being devoted tothe work, a man of affairs, 
with good judgment and appreciation of responsibility, 
he is sure to develop one by one the interests of edu- 
cation within the city, materializing the ideals of 
his predecessors. 

Omaha! Itis more than twenty years since I passed 
three days in the city, the guest, with other Eastern 
editors, of the board of trade. What changes have 
been wrought! Not a rod of good street, not a beauti- 
ful building, not a good hewspaper office, not a fine 
church, but immense “ possibilities.” How well I re- 
member the “great speeches ” at the reception! How 
grandiloquent the figures sounded as the citizens 
portrayed the inevitable returns from the river and 
the railroads, the valleys and the plains! It was 
most absurd speech-making from the standpoint of a 
Boston man crossing the continent for the first time. 
A score of times since then have I been in the city 
and have witnessed the unfolding of those possibilities 
until the most roseate hues of that evening hour are 
pale and neutral tints beside what one sees to-day, 
when paved streets are everywhere, electric cars bring 
the suburbs to the centre, great hotels provide every 
luxury, and one group of buildings about the city hall 
and the Lee ave more magnificent than any imagina- 
tion of that evening could have pictured in the life- 
time of any one of us; while the residential palaces 


are the luxuries of men, many of, whom hardly knw 
the comforts of life then. Skirmishing in the Wes 
means a thousand-fold more than it could if it lad 
not for its background these earlier years, throws), 
which every new experience is a revelation, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue course of the senate in defeating a motion to 
take up the house tariff bill settles the question 0 
any financial or tariff legislation at this session «| 
congress. The fact that five free-silver Republican 
senators joined with the Democrats and Populists ii 
voting down the bill widens the breach between the 
free-silver minority and the anti-silver majority of the 
Republican party. The vote of the little group of 
free-silver senators seems to have been in accordance 
with a fixed purpose to defeat any protective measure 
which does not contain provisions looking to fre 
silver. By their votes, and subsequently by their 
speeches, the free-silver senators served notice upon 
the Republican leaders that their support for the car 
didates of that party could be had only on condition 
that the party should accept their views on the silver 
question, Senators Morrill, Hawley, Frye, Hoar, aud 
others replied to these suggestions in a manner whic!) 
showed no disposition to compromise. If the contest 
is earried into the St. Louis convention, as now : eci 
probable, it is more likely to result in an open rupture 
than in an agreement upon a free-silver platform and 
candidates to match, 

* * * 

Pror.e who do not approve of filibustering on gen- 
eral principles must, nevertheless, have felt some 
pangs of regret that General Garcia’s expedition {01 
the aid of the Cuban insurgents, after barely escaping 
death by drowning in the leaky old hulk, the Haw- 
kins, should have fallen into the hands of a United 
States marshal just as they were about sailing from 
New York in the Bermuda. There were from one to 
two hundred in the party, and they had with them on 
the Bermuda, or on lighters on their way to her, sucli 
stores of arms and ammunition as would have brouglit 
fresh courage to the insurgents if they only could have 
been landed on Cuban soil. The seizure 
on information furnished by Spanish spies, and it is 
clear that the Spanish authorities were kept posted as 
to every movement made by the filibusters. There is 
a good deal of ill-advised garrulity among friends of 
the Cuban cause in this country. This, supplemented 
apparently by downright treachery, makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to get either men or arms to thie 
insurgents. Military operations on the island are 
more active since the arrival of General Weyler, aud 
the rebel forces are hard pressed. 

* * * 


was made 


Dr. JAMESON and his fellow filibusters of the 'Trans- 
raal have reached England. The rank and file of his 
expedition have been allowed their liberty, but Dr. 
Jameson and fourteen of his associates in commun 
have been arraigned on the charge of leading a mili: 
tary expedition against a friendly state. The form o! 
the charge deserves notice, for it seems to imply that 
the South African Republic is not a British deper 
dency, but an independent state. The London crow! 
loses no chance to cheer Jameson and the others, bu! 
the prosecution seems to bea serious one. Meanwhile. 
Cecil Rhodes, whom it is almost impossible to belicve 
guiltless of complicity in Jameson’s enterprise, |i 
gone back to “ Rhodesia,” as the territories of the 
sritish South Africa Company are now called, 
missioned to administer them, in company witli Earl 
Grey. This does not look as if he were out of fave! 
with the home government. There are reports 0! 
large purchases of guns and ammunition by the ‘Prams 
vaal government in {urope, which, if true, indies! 
that President Krueger has no intention of bei 
caught napping, if any hostile movement is made !)) 
England. ‘There seems to be no doubt that Mr. Chia 
berlain’s despatch occasioned a great deal of irritatio" 
in the Transvaal. Whether this is to subside or to !*- 
come intensified will depend upon the next interehans' 
of views between the two governments. 


| | 
| 
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THERE are reports of fresh massacres in}Asiatic 
Turkey, scattering, fragmentary, but probably only 
too true. The silence of the past few weeks has been 
ominous. Apparently it is due to a greater rigor of 
censorship and a more successful suppression of the 
truth rather than to any change in the situation, The 
condition of affairs at Zeitoun, according to informa- 
tion given out by the British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, is horrible almost beyond belief. Evidently, 
the poor wretches, who for three months or more with- 
stood the utmost efforts of a large Turkish army to 
dislodge them from that town, surrendered at last 
only when their supplies were entirely exhausted. 
‘They are now naked, cold, and starving, with no one 
to look to for help. Perhaps it is because of a reluct 
ance to allow these horrors to become fully known 
that the Porte has forbidden the Red Cross workers 
to go to Zeitoun. Now and then an incident occurs, 
which shows that there are Turks and Turks. For 
instance, at Oorfah, recently, six Turkish officers de- 
fended a woman missionary from a mob at the risk of 
their lives, and beat off the scoundrels who would 
have taken her life. The episode deserved the promi- 
nence which Minister Terrell gave it by cabling the 
names of the officers to this country. 

* * * 


No infant of two years ever caused more noise, it is 
safe to say, than Prince Boris, son of Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, whose so-called “conversion” to 
the Greek or Orthodox church has been finally con- 
summated by his baptism or anointing. Prince 
Ferdinand made a futile journey to Rome to get the 
consent of the Pope to the farce, but had a chilling 
The young prince’s mother is so incensed 
or so weary with the discussion that she has betaken 
herself out of the country for a period of rest. But 
Prince Ferdinand, to use a phrase not recognized in 
diplomacy, has made himself solid with Russia, and 
las secured the coveted recognition of the Powers. 
It is rather nauseating, under all the circumstances, 
to fiad Prince Ferdinand boasting to the Bulgarian 
Sobranye that he “had made a sacrifice for the father- 
land so great, so cruel, and striking so deeply into his 
heart as to find no parallel in history.” 


vreeting. 


* * * 


Tue time which Great Britain allowed Venezuela 
for the payment of the indemnity which she demanded 
for what is known as the “ Yuruan incident” has ex- 
pired. The indemnity has not been paid and is not 
likely to be. Still less likely is it that payment will 
be insisted on. England has learned several things 
since she filed that ultimatum, and among them is the 
fact that there is some virtue in arbitration as a 
method of settling disputes. There are pretty direct 
intimations that negotiations are in progress between 
Venezuela and England which are likely to lead not 
only to the settlement of this matter, but of the more 
important boundary dispute with which it is asso- 
ciated. The latest evidence of good feeling toward 
the United States on the part of our English cousins 
takes the form of an offer from the Royal Geographical 
Society to give the Venezuelan commission all the in- 
formation at its command. Both in England and in 
this country the popular agitation in favor of estab- 
lishing a permanent system of arbitration between the 
two countries gathers strength. 

* * 

‘TueRE was something like a race last week between 
the house and senate in the matter of p»ssing resolu- 
tious looking to belligerent rights for the Cuban in- 
surgents. The usually slow-moving senate came in 
first with resolutions which were adopted by a vote of 
sixty-four to six. The resolutions declare the opinion 
of congress that a state of public war exists between 
Spain and the insurgents; that the United States 
should maintain strict neutrality between the con- 
tending powers and should accord to each all the 
rights of belligerents ; and that the president should 
offer to Spain the friendly offices of our government 
to secure the recognition of the independence of Cuba. 
As the resolutions are concurrent in form, they do not 
go to the president, and their effect is moral rather 
than practical. 


(Continued from page 159.) 


therefrom, and to be more accurate, just, and equit- 
able in interpretation and manipulation of the motives 
governing his hourly conduct ; also upon the teacher, 
as never before, child study has acquainted the 
teacher with the complexity of a child’s physical and 
mental constitution, has magnified his concept of 
the child’s individuality, and emphasized the neces- 
sity of adopting instruction in both matter and 
method in conformity with it, and has brought him 
into more tender and loving sympathy with the child, 
and into more perfect teaching relation with the 
child. 


IN FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville is unquestionably the business centre of the 
state, with pluck and push, but it is not an educational conven- 
tion city. Those who used it as the gateway to the palmy and 
balmy sunny regions beyond will always be grateful for the in- 
vitation at Cleveland and its acceptance; but those who saw 
Jacksonville only have good reason to complain that there 
was no adequate return for the time and money required. 
Jacksonville is a thrifty city of 10,000 white people and 15,000 
colored, with a generous supply of first-class hotels. Warren 
Leland’s Windsor hotel, headquarters of the department, af- 
forded the best social opportunities, combined with the best 
table, ever enjoyed by the superintendents. The lobby, par- 
lors, and dining-rooms are connected in a way for the best 
companionship. 

For some unaccountable reason no respectable place of meet- 
ing was provided for the department, but it mattered little, as 
the programme was uniformly attractive. No entertainment 
was provided by the citizens other than an excursion on the river, 
and we could learn of no one who took that outside of the 
Florida teachers. The department is indebted to State Super- 
intendent W. N. Sheats for the invitation, and it was his mis- 
fortune that circumstances which he could not control made it 
impossible to materialize the attentions and attractions prom- 
ised by him at Cleveland, and it was this failure at Jacksonville 
that accounted for the entire absence of votes for Chattanooga 
as the place of meeting next year. 

St. Augustine was the city in which the convention should 
have been held, but nearly every one enjoyed a visit thither. 
It is the most attractive of American cities for the tourist. Of 
course, it does not compare with Washington for beauty of 
streets, squares, and circles, with Chicago for aspiring blocks 
and boulevards, or with Boston for literary landmarks, but it 
is the oldest American town. It has retained the Spanish 
characteristics. It has erected about a beautiful plaza, after 
Spanish models, the most elegant hotels in America, —the 
Ponce de Leen and the Alcazar, — and it has the oldest fort in 
America, with no modern accessories. It has a tropical climate, 
a fifteenth century architecture, a foreign air everywhere. 

Three hundred miles south of Jacksonville and 265 south of 
St. Augustine, on the east coast, are Palm beach and lake 
Worth, the two southernmost railway points in the United 
States— quarter of a mile apart. The Palm-beach inn, a 
charming hotel, looks off from a faultless beach upon the 
broad Atlantic, while a short walk along a lovely avenue, be- 
neath hundreds of rich palms and beside an equal number of 
twelve-feet high oleanders, sandwiched between the palms, 
brings one to the shore of lake Worth and the Royal Ponciania, 
second only to the Ponce de Leon, in all the land. Along the 
shore is tropical foliage in wild profusiou. Luxuriant cocoanut 
groves, boundless pineapple “ pineries,” orange, lemon, lime, 
and date orchards are on every hand; while cacti, wild figs, wild 
coffee, wild pepper, abound everywhere. At Palm beach we 
went in bathing on Washington’s birthday, and at lake Worth, 
the same day, we went yachting without wraps. At the hotels 
on the twenty-third were Andrew Carnegie, Rockefeller, and 
Flagler, and in a jungle, a hundred rods away, were 500 poorly- 
housed negroes, squatters upon the Flagler lands, existing in 
shanties that cost nothing more than a little labor in felling 
trees and piling the logs together,—a contrast without a 
parallel in America. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


The Times-Union of Jacksonville said editorially : — 

‘¢The national convention of educators has been held in this 
city, and the occasion has proven one of profit and instruction 
to the hundreds of teachers who assembled here, as well as a 
period of pleasure to the people of Jacksonville, whose good 
fortune it was to entertain these welcome guests. Their work 
of instruction is a noble one, and every hour of the time they 
spent in deliberation and discussion was characterized by an 
earnestness and singleness of purpose which could be displayed 
by few bodies so large in number. 

‘« Among those present were men and women who have con- 
secrated their lives to their calling, and who have made the 
moulding of the young mind the study of their existence. 
Their profession is one of purest and highest philanthropy, and 
upon its work hinges the future of the nation, political, finan- 
cial, and moral. It is said some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, while others have greatness thrust upon them. Our 
daily experience proves the truth of this adage, but of the three 
classes the first and last form an infinitesimal proportion. 


Those who achieve greatness gain it by the active employment 
of those faculties with which nature has endowed mankind in 
general, and those faculties can only be develoved and strength- 
ened through systematic training in early life, training which 
embraces the fostering of forces, mental, physical, and 
psychical. 

‘** Never before was Florida visited by any body of men that 
compared in education and intelligence with that which finished 
its work day before yesterday. We do not believe that the 
national congress would show as high an average of ability. 
They were the very leaders in a profession that exerts an in- 
fluence on the world, not as conspicuous as that of some other 
professions, but far more potent than any.” 


THE DRESS SUIT EVENING. 

For the first time in several years the citizens failed to pro- 
vide an evening reception, and the dress suits were a burden, 
rather than a luxury. After Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Richmond, and Cleveland, every one came prepared for a full 
dress evening, and when it was known that the officials had not 
provided it, about 100 availed themselves of the colored peo- 
ple’s invitation to attend their dress suit ‘cake walk,” and 
elected as judges J. A. Green of New York city, Major A. J. 
Cheney of Chicago, W. E. Pulsifer of New York, A. A. Silver, 
Jr., of Boston, and Il. C. Missimer. The judges organized with 
the choice of J. A. Green as chief and W. E. Pulsifer as clerk, 
and took their seats upon the bench with all due solemnity and 
amid much applause, which was early suppressed by John C, 
Ellis, master of ceremonies. Among the distinguished guests 
were: Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell and wife, Hon. Henry Sabin, 
and Hon. H. R. Corbett; such philosophers as C. B. Gilbert, 
George P. Brown, A. F. Nightingale, and Joseph Swain; such 
business men as Benjamin II. Sanborn, H. E, Hayes, William 
George Bruce, and William Riddle; such social leaders as Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Kenerson, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Newkirk, Frank 
B. Cooper, and Mr. Ira 'T. Eaton and.wife; such professional 
men as C. M. Jordan, Alfred Turner, H. M. Maxon, J. A. 
Shawan, J. Edmund Burke, and W. W. Chalmers. The audi- 
ence was eminently respectable, and the colored people quite 
generally honored the occasion with full dress. The walking 
was graceful, artistic, and professional. During the first five 
rounds there was great uncertainty, and the audience became 
quite wild with excitement, Mr. S. T. Gillan and his friends 
championing one couple, Mr. William S. Mack and his crowd 
cheering another, while T. W. Gilson and his ardent associates 
made loud demonstrations for still athird. The last few rounds 
showed the staying qualities of the winners, and when Judge 
J. A. Green presented the rich and valuable cake to Mr. Charles 
Wesley and Miss Harriet Beecher, in a very neat ceremony, the 
adherents of Messrs. Gillan, Mack, and Gilson vied with each 
other in their ovation to the judges for their eminently just 
award. 

SUGGESTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 

It was a good programme in variety, in talent, and in force, 

The programme was badly overcrowded, a failing that ought 
never to be repeated in this department. 

President Jones was as good a presiding officer as the depart- 
menthashad. Patient, calm, wise, and with a good spirit, he kept 
everything moving with more promptness than is ordinarily pos- 
sible. There was not a word or act of his to be regretted, and 
everything to commend. 

The round table scheme of the last afternoon was such a suc- 
cess that there should be at least two such afternoon sessions 
hereafter. 


The Chicagoans came in two groups, the larger company with - 


President Dougherty, Messrs. Shepard, Gilbert, Jordan, Night- 
ingale, Delano, Denfeld, Albee, ete., to the number of fifty, 
was known as the Lane party, having been grouped about Albert 
G. Lane of Chicago; the other was the Brown party, having 
been organized by George P. Brown of the Public School Jour- 
nal. Both parties were delayed about twenty-four hours each 
by accidents to other trains. 

The programme was well carried out, the noted absences be- 
ing Professor John Dewey and Colonel Francis W. Parker. 

The choice of Superintendent H. 8. Tarbell of Providence as 
chairman of the board of trustees of the fund of the N. E. A., 
now amounting to $55,000, gave universal satisfaction. 

The proceedings of the department are promised within thirty 
days. Secretary Shepard says they shall be printed and mailed 
to every member before March 22. This is as it should be, 
There has been much nonsensical child’s play in the past over 
this matter. With $55,000 interest bearing funds, the depart- 
ment should put all this information promptly before the edu- 
cational world. 

PERSONAL MENTION, 

Zalmon Richards of Washington was the first signer of the 
constitution. He is the patriarch pre-eminent, and it is always 
a pleasure to have him in attendance. 

Mr. William E. Sheldon of Boston and Daniel B, Hager of 
Salem are the other two men now living who attended the first 
meeting, and both were much inquired after. Mr. Sheldon had 
néver missed a meeting of either the department or the general 
meeting until a year ago. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, is far and away “the leading educator of the country.” 
It was worth all it cost and more to see how he loomed up 
above all others. The reception given him when he was pre- 
sented to the convention was unprecedented. It was an ovation 
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of such magnitude as to approach more nearly to worship than 
anything heretofore witnessed in educational circles. It was 
the most distinguished educational body of men that has yet 
assembled, perhaps, and such an ovation from such men and 
women means much more than appears upon the surface. But 
this was of slight moment when compared with the ease with 
which, in a single sentence, he disposed of every man who ven- 
tured into the area in his discussion. In some respects his ses- 
sion — Tuesday forenoon— was the greatest educational meet- 
ing ever held in America. If there was no such “lay out” as 
in the case of Maxwell at Richmond, it was because the men of 
to-day are wiser than was Maxwell in his generation. The 
absence of men like President Eliot, Stanley Hall, A. S. Draper, 
and James MacAlister was noticeable, but there was never a 
stronger programme than this with Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. E. E. 
White, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Dr. W. H. Payne, President 
Schurman, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and Dr. W. N. Hailman. 

Dr. Hinsdale never appeared to better advantage than on 
every appearance at this meeting. He is one of the giants, 
combining wisdom, common sense, philosophy, and vigor in a 
rare degree. 

Those honored by committee appointments were: On nomi- 
nation of officers — Principal C..C. Rounds of the New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School, chairman; Professor D. L. Kiehle 
of the Minnesota University; State Superintendent J. G. Car- 
lisle of Texas; E. H. Mark, superintendent of Louisville; and 
Superintendent Emerson of Buffalo. 

On resolutions—F. L. Soldan, superintendent of the city 
schools of St. Louis, chairman; Principal Cliff of Philadelphia; 
State Superintendent E. B. Prettyman of Philadelphia; Super- 
intendent Whitney of East Saginaw; and Superintendent A. K. 
Whitcomb of Lowell, Mass. 


THE ATTENDANCE, 


Maine was not represented. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, N. H., was the only repre- 
sentative of the Granite state, but he was one of the most prom- 
inent members, being chairman of the nominating committee. 

Vermont was represented by Alfred Turner of Rutland. 
State Superintendent Stone, who usually attends, was kept at 
home by legislative hearings. 

Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell of Rhode Island was the only 
state official from New England. Mrs. Stockwell accompanied 
him. Mr. F. A. Hill, the state superintendent of Massachu- 
setts, started with Mrs. Hill, but did not complete the trip, be- 
cause of special hearings before the legislature. 

Superintendent H. S. Tarbell of Providence was the only 
other Rhode Island delegate. Mr. Tarbell is one of the great 
men in educational counsels, and his election as chairman of 
the board of trustees, in place of Mr. N. A. Calkins, de- 
ceased, was eminently appropriate. There is no man in whose 
keeping the $55,000 of trust funds of the N. E. A. could be 
more safely entrusted. The personnel of the board of trustees 
must be closely watched to prevent any suspicion of a scandal 
in counection therewith. 

Connecticut was not in attendance. 

Massachusetts was very largely ‘‘ New England ”’ at the meet- 
ing. Unfortunately, there was no one of the seven state 
officials or the seven Boston officials. Leverett M. Chase of 
the Dudley school was the only Boston teacher. . ti. TT. 
Lukens was present from Clark University. Francis Coggs- 
well of Cambridge, A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell, J. Edmund 
Burke of Lawrence, C. F. Carroll of Worcester, Dr. E. 
Benjamin H. 
Sanborn, Edgar O. Silver, A. C. Stockin, A. H. Kenerson and 
wife, Dr. A. S. Twombly and wife, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Dr. 
W. F. Jarvis, J. F. Boyle and wife, Frank Smith, Albert A. 
Silver, Jr., H. H. Lincoln, and A. E. Winship and wife were 
also from Boston; while Milton Bradley and wife, K. N. Wash- 
burn, and L. L. Naramore were from Springfield. 

New York was more represented than usual: Charles R. 
Skinner, state superintendent, with family; Henry R. Sanford 
and wife, A. M. Wright, Isaac H. Start and family, Welland 


. Hendrick, Percy I. Bugbee, and A. C. McLachlin, all of Mr. 


Skinner's official household. There were also John H. Walsh 
of Brooklyn, H. P. Emerson and Frank M. McMurray of 
Buffalo, Dr. A. P. Marble, A. B. Blodgett of Syracuse, 
George Griffith of Utica, William L. Hervey, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, A. M. Kellogg of the School Journal, R. V. K. Mont- 
fort of Newburgh, Francis R. Clair, College Point, Mrs. 
Kelley, Albany normal school, President J. G. Schurman of 
Ccrnell, N. M. Butler of Columbia College, H. H. Vail and 
daughter, H. W. Ellsworth, J. A. Green, George A. Plympton, 
W. J. Button, H. E. Hayes, W. E. Pulsifer, H. T. Dawson, 
Charles Irving Webster, William Beverley Harison, T. H. 
Kimpton, H. D. Newson of New York, and Dr. Ida C. Bender, 
Ada M. Kenyon, and Louise M. Lopey of Buffalo. 

New Jersey was represented by her efficient state superin- 
tendent, Addison B. Poland, Superintendent H. M. Maxon of 
Plainfield, and W. N. Barringer of Newark. 

Pennsylvania always does well. The state superintendent, 
N. C. Schaeffer, and wife were present, as were E. Oram Lyte 
of Millersville, H. C. Missimer of Erie, B. F. Patterson of 
Pottsville, George H. Cliff and wife of Philadelphia, President 
Charles De Garmo of Swarthmore, J. J. Robb of Bryn Mawr, 
H. M. Trask and wife of Philadelphia, William Riddle and 
daugtter of Lancaster. 

Delaware was represented by Mr. and Mre. A. N. Raub of 
Newark, 


From Maryland there were State Superintendent E. B. Pret- 
tyman, Superintendent Henry A. Wise, and J. E. McCahan 
of Baltimore, H. G. Werner of Cumberland, and John D. 
Worthington of Belair. 

Washington, D. C., may well be proud of such delegates as 
the veteran Zalmon Richards, U. 8. Commissioner W. T. 
Harris, LL. D., Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Dr. W. N. Hailman, and 
Superintendent W. B. Powell. 

Only State Superintendent John E. Massey was present from 
Virginia, and only President J. L. Goodnight of the State Uni- 
versity, from West Virginia. 

Ohio ‘‘was up to the limit’: State Superintendent C. T. 
Corson, L. H. Jones of Cleveland, E. E. White of Columbus, 
C. C. Miller of Lima, F. Treudley of Youngstown, J. A. Shawan 
of Columbus, W. T. Bushman of Van Wert, George A. How- 
ard, S. L. Sayles, and Mr. McElroy of Cincinnati, William 
Hoover of Athens. 

Indiana was at her best. There were present the state 
superintendent, D. M. Geeting, Superintendent D. K. Goss, 
and Miss Nebraska Cropsie of Indianapolis, Joseph H. Swain 
and wife of Bloomington, Alfred E. Humke of Vincennes, 
Frank L. Jones of Tipton, W. R. J. Stratford of Peru, J. A. 
Carnegey of Columbus, Edward Ayres of LaFayette, F. T. Fitz- 
gibbon of Elmwood, James F. Scull of Rochester. 

Illinois distanced herself. Among her delegates were N. C. 
Dougherty of Peoria, Superintendent A. G. Lane and wife, 
Assistants E. C. Delano and A. F. Nightingale of Chicago, 
Charles A. McMurray of Normal, C. W. Bardwell of Canton, 
H. M. Slauson of Moline, J. H. Freeman of Aurora, George P. 
Brown, Public School Journal, E. A. Eastman of Decatur, 
E. H. Everest of Carbondale, W. L. Steele of Galesburg, Mrs. 
Eva D. Kellogg and Dr. Mara L. Pratt of Englewood, Major A. 
J. Cheney, W. E. Smyth, John C. Ellis, T. W. Gilson, E. O. 
Vaile,"wife and daughter, of Intelligence, A. W. Clancy, C. F. 
Newkirk and wife, C. C. Birchard, Charles E. Lane, William 8. 
Mack, F. M. Kendall, Ira T. Eaton, T. A. Sibley, F. J. Al- 
brecht of Chicago. 

Michigan sent Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of Ann Arbor, W. E. Rob- 
inson of Detroit, W. W. Chalmers of Grand Rapids, A. S. Whit- 
ney of East Saginaw, F. W. Cooley of Calumet, Richard Hardy 
of Ishpeming, J. A. Stewart of Bay City. 

Wisconsin was a leading state in her representation, sending 
State Superintendent J. Q. Emery, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Albee 
and daughter, R. H. Halsey of Oshkosh, George W. Peckham, 
H. O. R. Siefert, William George Bruce, School Board Journal, 
M. D. Kelley, S. Y. Gillan of Milwaukee, W. H. Elson of West 
Superior, H. A. Simons of Stevens Point. 

From Minnesota there were Irwin Shepard of Winona, State 
Superintendent W. W. Pendergast and his predecessor, D. L. 
Kiehle, C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis, C. B. Gilbert of St. Paul, 
R. E. Denfeld of Duluth, Frank A. Weld of Stillwater, G. F. 
Kenaston of Mankato, W. G. Smith of School Education. 

From Iowa came State Superintendent Henry Sabin, H. E. 
Kratz of Sioux City, Frank B. Cooper of Des Moines. 

From Missouri came State Superintendent John R. Kirk and 
his predecessor, L. E. Wolfe, of Kansas City, F. Louis Soldan 
of St. Louis, J. M. Greenwood of the same city. 

Kansas sent A. R. Taylor of Emporia, Frank R. Dyar of 
Wichita, and John A. McDonald of Southwestern School 
Journal, 

From Nebraska came only State Superintendent H. R. 
Corbett. 


From Colorado there were present State Superintendent Mrs. 
A. J. Peavey, and Aaron Gove of Denver and James H. Baker 


of the State Uniuersity. 

South Dakota had a solitary representative, E. J. Vert of 
Yankton. 

There was one from Arkansas, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, California, Arizona, or 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, or Indian Territory. 

Utah sent President J. E. Talmage of the State University. 

The South did well. From Texas came State Superintendent 
J. M. Carlisle and ex-Superintendent E. C. Pritchett, Alex. 
Hogg of Fort Worth, W. 8. Sutton of Houston, H. C. Pritchett 
of Huntsville. 

From Louisiana came 8S. J. Cole of New Orleans, and B. C. 
Caldwell of Natchitoches. 

From Mississippi there was only J. G. Dupre of Meriden. 

From Alabama, State Superintendent John O. Turner and 
J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, John D. Yarby of Mobile, C. L. 
Floyd of Montgomery, Lucien V. LaToste. 

From Georgia came State Superintendent G. R. Glenn and 
W. R. Power of Marietta, W. H. Baker of Savannah, W. R. 
Harper of Americus, Mr. and Mrs. EK. E. Smith, L. B. Robe- 
son, J. M. Attaway, Major Joseph Van Holt Nash of Atlanta, 
G. G. Bond of Athens, D. Q. Abbott of Macon, Homer Wright 
of Columbus, J. S. Stewart of Marietta, L. B. Evans of 
Augusta. 

Florida held her state association at the same time, but the 
sessions interfered little. There were about a hundred pres- 
ent, but only a few names can be given: State Superintendent 
W.N. Sheats and wife and J. L. Boone of Orlando, William M. 
Holloway of Gainsville, Joel D. Mead of Jacksonville, J. H. 
Fulks of Live Oak, Thomas W. Ralph of Palatka, Thomas F. 
McBeath of School Exponent, George L. Graham of Jasper. 

From Kentucky came E. H. Mark, W. H. Bartholomew, and 
Maurice Kirby of Louisville; A. L. Peterman of the Southern 
School, Lexington. 

From Tennessee came Dr. W. H. Payne of Nashville, and 
A. L. Barrett of Chattanooga. 

From North Carolina, Edwin A. Halderman of the State Uni- 
versity, J. J. Blair, Winston, Logan D. Howell of Raleigh. 

From South Carolina came the state superintendent, W. D. 
Mayfield. 

From foreign parts came J. L. Hughes of Toronto. 

The officers for 1897 are: President, A. B. Gilbert, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; vice-president, A. B. Blodgett, New York; second vice- 
president, W. S. Sutton, Tennessee; secretary, L. B. Evans, 
Georgia. All were elected by unanimous viva voce vote. 


A QUESTION ON ‘*SNOW-BOUND.” 


Whittier’s early home was near Haverhill, Mass., about 
eighteen miles from the ocean. In lines 15 and 16 of ‘ Snow- 
Bound,” he wrote :.— 

‘* The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore.” 

Did the wind blow from the east, or toward the east? If the 
latter is correct, could ‘‘the roar of Ocean” be heard inland 
eighteen miles? 

What is the location of the quotation in line 215 :— 

‘*The chief of Gambia’s golden shore” ? 

My classes have greatly enjoyed “ Snow-Bound,” and have, | 
think, derived much benefit from studying this classic. 

B. C. S. 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPIPANY 
NEWEST BOOKS 


LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 


By J. C. Ecpert, Columbia College, (Will 
be issued immediately.) 


A full course,embodying the results of the latest investiga- 
tions in Latin epigraphy. Numerous reproductions of Latin 
inscriptions, 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS, - - - - $1.00 
“It is just the kind of book which should be given toa begin- 
ner, because it will give him a clear idea of what to read and of 
the relative importance of the authors he is to read. The prin- 
ciples upon which Mr Matthews insists with such quiet force 
and good taste are those which must be adopted, not only by 
every student of American writings, but by every American 

writer, if he is going to do work that is really worth doing.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


sy WILLIAM BASKERVILL. Professor of English 
Language and Literature, Vanderbilt University; 
and J. W. Sewevt, of the Fogg: High School, 
Nashville, Tenn. - - 
For the use of high schools, academies, and colleges. Pre- 


pared with special reference to the consideration of the fatts 
of the language and to making plain the use rather than the 


form of English. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices, Circulars, 
Correspondence with reference to the examination and supply of t 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIC CULTURE 


By R. P. HALLECK, Professor in the Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. Cloth. - - - $1.25 

A new psychology for beginners, suitable for high schools as 

well as for the general student. Especially devoted to the con- 

sideration of those facts that bear on the culture of the faculties. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS 


By r. B. Linpsay, Boston University. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth. - - - 
An entirely new edition Quantities ¢ ark 
Re ferences are to the grammars of Harkness, Allen and 
Geenough, and Gildersleeve. The exercises in Latin compo- 
sition have been remodeled and tables of construction added. 


VIRI ROMAE 


Edited by R. Akkowsmirn, late of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, amd CHARLES KNAPP, 
Barnard College, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 75 

Prepared on the principle that in the earlier stages the help 


oo to pupils should be very full and centered especially about 
the essential facts and simpler constructions of the language. 


SELECTIONS FROM AULUS GELLIUS 
By CHARLES Knapp, Barnard College, New York. 

Edited for sight reading 
which are best ada 
and language, 
lius’s writings 
* Excellently suited for sight reading and I commend it for 


school use.”"—SAMUEL HART. Prined 
lege, Hartford, Conn. Principal of Latin, Trinity Col 


Those selections haVe been chosen 
adapted to throw light on Roman customs, life, 
and which are best calculated to illustrate Gel- 


specimen pages, and introduction terms free. 
hese books cordially invited. Address us at 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Or at Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta or Portland, Ore. 
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M. C. Secretary. 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, | 


YOU NEED THE 


Used by over 500 prominent School 


Holden System Preserving Books.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 
—J.A. 


Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Senp NOW FoR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 

srrespondence, 


OUR TRUE STANDING ARMY. 


(he true standing army of the United States —the only one 
on which we can rely for effective or useful service in the 
future —is the great body of teachers in our common schools, 
academies, and colleges. This number has increased from 
22),921 in 1872 to 377,000 in 1892. The appropriations for 
schools between these two periods have increased from $74,- 
234,476 to $155,000,000, and yet how far short we are in our 
comprehension of the duty and the responsibility which now 
rest upon us! — Forum. 


HOW THE ESKIMOS COUNT. 


The Eskimos count upon their fingers —one, two, three, 
four, five. Above five and up to ten they use the second hand, 
thus: Sixis **the first finger of the other hand.” 
they employ the toes. 


Above ten 
Thirteen, for instance, is ‘‘ three toes 
ipon the one foot,” and eighteen, ‘‘three toes on the second 

Twenty they describe as a *‘ whole man.” They seldom 
«) further than this, but they can do so, if necessary. For ex- 
ample, they express twenty-two by saying, “two on the second 
man”; thirty-seven by ** two toes on the second man’s second 
foot”; forty is ‘*the whole of a second man.” According to 
lr. Nansen, they cannot, or, at least, do not, count beyond 100, 
which is * the whole of the fifth man.”’ 


WORDS. 


Broadcloth took its name from its unusual width. 

Moleskin is so called from its smooth surface, like the skin 
of a mole. 

Foxglove is a corruption of folksglove, the allusion being to 
the fairies and to the resemblance to the finger of a glove. 

Bank was once the bench which money changers set out in 
‘he market place of Venice on which to display their piles of 
change, 

Posters took their name from the fact that in former times 
the footways of London streets were separated from the drives 
by a line of posts on which advertisements were displayed. 

Tariff was originally the name of a Moorish chief, who, 
‘ving a port in Spain, near Gibraltar, was accustomed to levy 
‘oll on passing vessels. THis toll became a regularly understood 
‘ing, and the amount was added to the price of the goods. 


NICKNAMES OF RIVERS. 


\labama — ** River of Rest.” 
\mazon —** King of Rivers.” 


‘* Mediterranean of South 
\merica,’ 
\rkansas — ** Crooked River.” 
vlumbia — ** Salmon River.” 
Colorado —* River of Wonders.” 
lclaware — Quaker River.” 
uphrates — * Garden River.” 
“anges — ‘* Sacred River.” 
‘ludson—‘* Rhine of America,” ‘Silent River Among the 
untains,”’ 


‘ordan— “ River of the Chosen People.” 
‘\entucky —** Blue Grass River.” 
\lississippi — ‘* Father of Waters.” 

lissouri — ** Muddy River.” 

igara —‘** River of Falls.” 

‘io —** Rhine of America,” Beautiful River.” 
0 Grande — ** Congo of America.” 
0 de la Plata— “ River of Silver.” 
‘cramento — ‘* Golden River.” 

- Lawrence — “ River of Rapids.” 

Johns — River of May.” 
“nnessee — ** Big Bend River.” 
‘ ang-tse-Kiang — ‘‘ Chinese Sorrow.” 

—John Goff, Collegiate Institute, Jackson, Ky. 


~ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Lonpon Ipytis. By W. G. Dawson. New York 
and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 345 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Here are ten tales of London Town. ‘These are the stories 

of ‘‘ Jim and His Soul,” ** The Chilled Heart,’’ ‘‘ The Music of 

the Gods,” ** The Third Man,” ** The Shadow Between Them,” 

‘*The Transformation of John Laxley,” ‘The Madness of 

Liza,” ‘*An Historic Incident,” ‘* The Footfall,’’ ‘‘ Sister 

Lydia.”” These stories are a revelation of London city life. 

They are inspired by a genuine feeling of humanity, full of 

poetry and vivacity, and intensely dramatic. The reader gets 

in these ‘* London Idylls” a taste of the humorous, mingled 
with tragedy and heroic comedy, in style and variety that can- 
not fail to give satisfaction. 


Tue Sun. By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. New 

- York: D. Appleton & Co. With numerous illustrations. 
New and revised edition. 363 pp. 

In this book we see a master’s hand. Professor Young has 
no superiors, if he has rivals, among astronomers in this coun- 
try. He has long been a conspicuous and brilliant figure in the 
field of spectroscopic investigation, and here, after fourteen 
years of study and experiment, since his book on ‘The Sun” 
first appeared, he has given us a revised chapter on ‘* The 
Spectroscope and Solar Spectrum,” in which is recorded all 
that is known on the subject up to date. It is a book of facts 
and achievements, and not a discussion of theories, and it will 
be read and appreciated by all scientific students, and not by 
them alone. Being written in untechnical language, it is 
equally adapted to a large class of educated readers not engaged 
in scientific pursuits. 

Evoturion 1x Art, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIFE 
Histories or Destans. By Alfred C. Haddon. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 164 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Evolution is the law of creation, and is now applied alike to 

the development of the phenomena of the physical world 
and of the truths of science, art, and religion. Life histories 
of designs illustrate the evolution in art. The author marks 
the distinction between the useful arts and the fine arts, and deals 
mainly with ornamentation, painting, and scu/pture, and more 
particularly with decorative art, which is designed to please the 
eye. The scope of the book is to deal with the arts of design 
from a biological or natural history point of view. He has given 
us eight full plates and one hundred and thirty figures in the 
text, to illustrate this evolution in art. This book is a very 
valuable contribution to the subject upon which it treats, and 
will be sought and studied with interest and profit by all lovers 
of pictorial and decorative art. 


Arcurrects or Fare; ok, Steps TO Success AND 
Power. By Orison Swett Marden. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Illustrated with thirty-two fine portraits of 
eminent persons. 478 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The design of this book is to inspire youth to character- 
building and worthy achievements, and no book we have ever 
read is better adapted to this purpose. The subject matter is 
calculated to arouse those who are drifting without aim, to 
awaken dormant ambition in those who have become discour- 
aged, and to stimulate to higher resolve those who are anxious 
for success in life. Nothing is so fascinating to youth as 
stories of men and women who ‘‘ have made their lives sublime ” 
by heroic achievements. And here we have a book, unique but 
fascinating in style, which is full of anecdotes and expressions 
illustrating the means by which they attained to greatness. 
They tell us that ‘‘poverty, humble birth, loss of limbs and 
eyesight have not been able to bar the progress of men of grit; 
that poverty has rocked the cradle of giants who have wrung 
civilization from barbarism, and have led the world up from 
savagery to the Gladstones, the Lincolns, and the Grants of 
history.” This will be a valuable birthday and holiday gift 
from parents to their children. 


MarGaAret AND Her Frienps; or, TEN CONVERSA-— 
tions with MarGcaret Futter THE oF 
roe Greeks anp Irs Expression 1x Art. Reported by 
Caroline W. Healey. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 162 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

In estimating the value of this book to all classical scholars, 
we have only to refer to the facts suggested by the title page. 
Margaret Fuller was the central figure of that interesting group 
of scholars gathered to listen to her conversations. No name 
was better known or more honored in literary circles on two 
continents. And who were her admiring pupt/s who engaged 
with her in these conversations ? Among the thirty reported we 
find the names of Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Freeman 
Clarke, A. Bronson Alcott, Charles Stearns Wheeler, William 
W. Story, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, Sophia Dana Ripley, 
Mrs. Jonathan Russell, and Mrs, Anna Baker Ward, all of 
whom ranked among the ablest scholars of the age. Hence, 
we are not surprised to find these discussions over the mythology 
of the Greeks very interesting and instructive. 


ELFIE AND THE KartypIp. 
Austen. New York: The Merriam Company. 
Price, $1.25. 
This elegant little book, with nineteen full-page illustrations, 

tells its readers a delightful story with a moral. Elfie was a 

fretful little girl, with whom everything seemed to go wrong 

from morning till night. After a sad experience one morning, 

she climbed up into a shade tree in the garden, and there met a 

katydid, an insect, which is said to have told her a story about 

the fairies who bestow gifts upon new-born babies, sometimes 
good and occasionally bad, which illustrated the cause of all 
her trouble. It was perversity, which proved to be the very 
tmp which the fairies had expelled from fairyland,— the Jmp 

Perversity which has caused so much mischief and sorrow in 

the world. But to appreciate the story, it must be read, and 

the reader will enjoy the reading. 


By F. V. and E. G. 
80 pp. 


JupE THE Opsscure. By Thomas Hardy. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Illustrated. Cloth. 488 pp. Price, 
$1.75. 


One of the notable attractions of Hurper's during the past 
year was ‘* Jude the Obscure,” which was much eliminated for 
magazine purposes, and appears here for the first time in the 
form in which it came from the author’s pen. It is not a book 
for children or young people, but is a manly novel, written by 
a man for men and women of full age, in which he deals unaf- 
fectedly with the fret and fever that often pass in the wake of 
the strongest passion known to humanity. Mr. Hardy minces 
no words in dealing with the social side of life. It is quite ap- 
parent that children and youth ought not to read these pages, 
and it is not wholly clear that it is healthful for men and 
women to dwell on such portraitures of real life. 


Farry TALE AND Faster, ror First YEAR PupIts. 
Introduction to literature and art. By John G. Thompson, 
of the Fitchburg (Mass.) norma] school, and Superintendent 
Thomas E. Thompson, of Leominster, Mass. New York: 
The New Century Educational Company. Cloth. 144 pp. 
Illustrated by reproductions from Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, 
and other great artists. 

This is one of the great first readers, of which two or three 
others have appeared this year, none of which is better than 
this. It is entirely clear that the first readers will be on a new 
line hereafter. The editor knows this book in use and delights 
to testify to its working qualities. The masterpieces of art 
have never before appeared in any first reader. There are 
seventeen fulJ-page reproductions of the most appropriate 
works of the great masters. On the first page are given 200 
words with which the children are supposed to have been made 
familiar through blackboard work before taking the book. 


Dr. Samuet Rivers Henpren has published in 
the ‘* Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science ” 
a paper on the government and religion of the Virginia Indians. 
He has evidently looked at most of the available books relating 
to the early times in Virginia, and has gathered a large number 
of interesting details in regard to his subject. (Baltimore: the 
Johns Hopkins Press. 63 pp. Price, 50 cents.) 


E. L. Ketroae & Co., New York, issue a “ Hand- 
book of Geometrical Wood Carving,” with illustrations, by 
Gustaf Larsson. 383 pp. Flexible cover. Price, 50 cents. 
There is no better authority upon this subject, and these few 
brief lessons are of great value to the student. The system of 
wood-carving here outlined is the Swedish, practiced among 
the nations of northern Europe for many years. The book 
describes and illustrates the tools to be used, gives general 
directions as to their use to assist the learner, and outlines a 
series of exercises which are fully illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A CLEVER WiFE. By W. Pettridge. ——- THREE GRINGOS IN 
VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERICA. By Richard Harding Davis. 
—IN SEARCH OF QuIET. By Walter Frith.—James INWIcK. By 
P. Hay Hunter.—THe APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TRAWLEY. By E. Liv- 
ingston Prescott. ——-THE WOODLANDERS, By Thomas Hardy.——THE 


DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. By W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

OBSERVATION BLANKS IN Puysics. By William C. A. Hammel, 
Price, 30 cents. —- ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. By Robert C. Metcalf and 
Orville T. Bright. Price, 40 cents. —-SHAKKSPEARE’s MACBETH. 
Price, 20 cents. —MILTON’S PARADISE Lost. Price, 20 cents. ——ELE- 
MENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By John Macnie and Emerson E, 
White. Price, 75 cents.——ROBINSON’s New HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
Price. $1.00. New York: American Book Company. 

Tue Lire or THomMAs HutTcHixson, Ry James K. Hosmer. Price, 
$4.00.——IN NEW ENGLAND FIELDS AND Woops. By Rowland E, Rob- 
inson. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

THE ART OF COOKERY. By Emma P. Ewing. Meadville, Pa.: 
Flood & Vincent. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
| and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
| or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
, great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 

tried.” 


| Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware cf Substitutes and Imitations. 


' For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
| tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 
March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Danville, Ill. 
April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 
April 2-4: Indiana Southern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, Ind. 
April 2-4: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
7 ciation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
, April 2-4: Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marion, Ind. 
April 3-4: Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison, Wis. 
April 7-9: Ontario Educational 
Toronto, Ont. 
April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, Ill. 
April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
June 23: Texas Colored ‘Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 
June 25-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 
June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 
July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. 
July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The new school building,which will be finished 
before the next autumn, in Bangor will be by 
far the ‘‘ best public” school building in that 
city, if not in the state. It is claimed that it 
will compare favorably with the best in the 
country. It will cost $70,000. 

Professor W. Hl. Jordan, director of the 
Maine state experimental station and professor 
of agriculture in the State College, at Orono, 
has been invited to the directorship of the New 
York state experimental station at Geneva. 


Association, 


Vv 
ae 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


We have announced that the two cases of 
discipline at Dartmouth College and Brown Uni- 
versity have been settled, both by the return of 
the suspended students to their classes. The 
offense in the first case was for ‘ horning” an 
unpopular professor ; in the second, for plagiar- 
ism. In both cases, classmates and others 
remonstrated, and petitioned to have the sen- 
tence mitigated. Practical teachers, all over 
the nation, will note with interest the mode 
and conditions of settlement in the two cases. 
At Dartmouth, the whole body of students had 
voluntarily, in mass meeting, passed a resolu- 
tion condemning ‘‘horning,” and then petitioned 
for a reduction of the penalty. At Brown, the 
junior class had attempted to palliate the crime 
of their offending classmates, and petitioned for 
their restoration. President Tucker, in view of 
the decided expression of college sentiment 
against horn-blowing, announced in chapel, in 
answer to the petition, that the penalty imposed 
by the faculty was revoked, with the remark : 
“If a penalty must be imposed, the original was 
appropriate, while a reduction of penalty 
would savor of a bargain between the faculty 
and students.” Tis would weaken college 
authority. President Andrews granted the peti- 


tion, on condition that it be changed to read : 
“As a special favor to the class, and include 
admission of guilt, and a pledge of the whole 
class that it should not be repeated.” 

VERMONT. 
It must be admitted that under her old school 
system (or lack of system) Vermont reared 
and sent out many great and noble men. It 
may be a question whether it was tn consequence 
or in spite of this school sytsem that such men 
as Edmunds, Morrill, Phelps, and many others 
like them of earlier date, became leaders in the 
councils of the nation. But, as a matter of fact, 
little Vermont has to-day more power and influ- 
ence in congress than great New York state. 
The Vermont academies, in those earlier days, 
were powerful agencies in educating the people, 
and now, with three normal schools and an im- 
proved system of public schools, the state is 
surely on the upward grade, with power to reach 
a more honorable position than many older 
states enjoy. 
A committee of seven was appointed at a 
special town meeting at Bellows Falls, last De- 
cember, to examine as to the necessities of 
additional school buildings. ‘This committee is 
now ready to report unanimously in favor of a 
twelve-room school building, to accommodate 
the constantly increasing school population of 
the village, and have selected a site which they 
will recommend at the March town- meeting 
for said building. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Town and District Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Worcester, February 
14. The following is a brief report of the pro- 
ceedings: In the morning, papers were read by 
Superintendents Stuart and Spaulding upon the 
** Province of the Elementary Schools.” The 
proposition of the New England Superintend- 
ents’ Association to unite the two  associa- 
tions was referred to a_ special committee 
for consideration with instructions to re- 
port at the next meeting. In the afternoon 
Secretary Hill discussed ‘‘ Supervision as a State 
Policy.” A plan was presented for considera- 
tion, in which compulsory supervision was pro- 
vided for, with the laws and amendments to pres- 
ent laws that would be needed to carry it into 
force. President Eliot also urged the necessity 
of a permanent tenure of office for superintend- 
ents and teachers alike. Very helpful and 
practical suggestions were also given, whereby 
a superintendent could improve and enlarge his 
opportunities for good. The officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: President, Superin- 
tendent C. A. Brodeur of Warren; vice-presi- 
dent, Superintendent W. D. Parkinson of Am- 
herst; secretary and treasurer, Superintendent 
G. A. Mirick of Northboro. 

A city in Eastern Massachusetts has an inter- 
esting case of discipline, not of a pupil, but of a 
teacher. It is the custom in this city to promote 
to the high school by graduation from a gram- 
mar school; and a grammar school diploma, 
therefore, stands for considerable in the minds 
of parents and pupils. Last year a pupil in 
the graduating class of one of the grammar 
schools of this city failed to do good work, and 
did not secure the marks in his studies which 
would have entitled him to graduation. The prin- 
cipalof the school accordingly refused to enter 
the boy’s name among the list of graduates. The 
boy, through his parents, appealed to the school 
committee. The committee, through its chair- 
man, allowed the boy to graduate, and he re- 
ceived his diploma with the other members of 
his class. <A space is left on the grammar 
school diploma with a dotted line for the signa- 
ture of the principal. The principal refuses to 
sign this boy’s diploma, declaring that he will 
not state that a pupil has ‘‘ faithfully completed 
the prescribed course of study,” when the pupil 
has done no such thing. Some of the commit- 
tee maintain that as the committee have granted 
the diploma, the pupil has completed the course 
required of him, and that the principal is in a 
state of insubordination in refusing to sign the 
document. The principal is a popular and 
skillful man, and if he is discharged for refus- 
ing to belie his conscience, will not be likely to 
lose friends by his fidelity. On the other hand, 
what shall a school committee do with a teacher 
who refuses to do what he is told to do? 

The Eastern Association of Physics Teachers 
met at Worcester on February 15 and discussed 
the best arrangement of topics in physies in 
secondary schools. It was agreed that an out- 
line qualitative study of each department of 
physics should precede the more careful quan- 
titative work. The society adopted resolutions 
asking Harvard University to add many alter- 
native exercises to the experimental course in 
physics now required for entrance to the col- 
lege, and that on the examination more credit 
should be given for the laboratory note-books 
presented by the candidates. 

Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, president of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, in an interest- 
ing address, favored the free use of a text-book 
in physics. He would, while imparting infor- 
mation, make mental training the chief aim of 
science teaching, and he would frame the work 
in physics in high schools to best prepare pupils 
for life, rather than to meet any college re- 
quirements. 

The resignation of Albert Bushnell Hart 
from the school board of Cambridge is a great 
loss to that body. For the past fifty years 
there have been forty-nine years of service by 
eminent professors of Harvard. Mr. Hart’s 


retirement is due solely to pressure of profes- 
sional duties. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


An exchange paper remarks: ‘It is encour- 
aging to learn that the work of raising the nec- 
essary funds for the erection of a building for 
the women’s college connected with the Brown 
University is now well advanced. There is no 
question, of course, that this latest addition to 
the educational facilities of the state is meeting 
a very real need, and it deserves the fullest 
support and assistance that the page of 
higher education can give. It would be un or- 
tunate if, for the lack of the comparatively 
small sum that must now be obtained before 
the construction of the proposed building can 
be begun, the natural and legitimate develop- 
ment of the college should be longer retarded. 
CONNECTICUT. 

At a meeting of the state council of educa- 
tion, recently held in the capitol, Secretary C. 
D. Hine of the state board of education In- 
dulged in severe criticism of the state public 
school system, now in operation. He claimed 
that the public schools are not doing the work 
which the people demand to prepare the chil- 
dren for the practical duties of life. He advo- 
cated a continuous course of scientific studies, 
beginning with the primary and_ continuing 
through the high school. Manual training is 
well enough in its place, but Latin and Greek 
should not be taught in the high school, unless 
begun in the lower school. ‘There should abso- 
lutely be no sort of an examination from begin- 
ing to end. 

A teachers’ meeting was held at Lakeville, 
February 28, and the practical subjects of an 
interesting programme were discussed in the 
presence of a good-sized and attentive audi- 
ence. 

A committee appointed by the board of trade 
to consider the subject of establishing a school 
of technology has reported in favor of such a 
school, to be connected with Trinity College, at 
Hartford. The enterprise calls for $800,000, 
which it is proposed to raise by public sub- 
scription. 

The annual address at the Yale law school 
commencement was delivered February 22, by 
Theodore Bacon of Rochester, N. Y. He is a 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon of New 
Haven, and a Yale graduate of °53. He is one 
of the leading civil lawyers of western New 
York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, Hon. 
Channing Stebbins, president, held a successful 
five-days’ meeting, beginning February 24. 
The practical questions for schoolroom exer- 
cises were discussed each day. 

More than 300 pupils of grammar school No. 
7, located on Van Alst avenue, in the Astoria 
section of Long Island City, waited on Mayor 
Patrick Jerome Gleason at the city hall re- 
cently and petitioned him‘to reinstate Principal 
Martin Joyce, who was transferred to the Rav- 
enswood public school by the newly-appointed 
Gleason board of education. The school chil- 
dren met at the home of Frank Ward, on Hoyt 
avenue, where they fell in line. Many of the 
youngsters carried flags and banners, and the 
procession afforded an attractive sight. Headed 
by the drum and fife corps of the Third Ward 
school, the scholars marched to the city hall, 
bearing a petition signed by more than 500 
pupils. On being refused, one of the boys de- 
clared that the mayor was ‘‘ no good.” 

The trustees of Columbia College 
adopted the following : — 

Resolved, That in all official publications 
hereafter issued by or under authority of the 
trustees, all the departments of instruction and 
research maintained and managed by this corpo- 
ration may, for convenience, be designated col- 
lectively as ‘‘Columbia University in the city 
of New York,” or ‘* The University,” and the 
School of Arts, as the same is now known and 
described, may hereafter be designated as 
** Columbia College,” or “ The College.” 

Resolved, That the subjects of study shall be 
so grouped as to form eight independent courses 
of instruction —a course in mining engineering, 
civil engineering, sanitary engineering, electri- 
cal engineering, metallurgy, geology, and pale- 
ontology, analytical and applied chemistry, and 
architecture. At the beginning of the first year, 
each student shall select which of the eight 
courses above mentioned he intends to pursue, 
and, after having made his selection, he shall 
not be permitted to abandon the course chosen 
in order to take up another without the consent 
of the president and the dean. 

The Princeton-Harvard debaters have been 
named. The men chosen from the Cliosophie 
Society are, Joseph H. Crawford, 96, of Penn- 
sylvania; H. Ure, 96, of New Jersey, and R. 
O. Kirkwood, 97, of New York. The three 
representatives from the American Whig 
Society are, E. W. Hamilton, 96, of New 
York; R. M. McElroy, 96, of Missouri; and 
F. Ww. Lostscher, "6, of Iowa. The question 
for discussion will be: * Resolved, That con- 
gress should take immediate steps toward the 
retirement of all legal tender notes.” 


have 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the death of Professor Albion Dwight Gray, 
the mathematical master in the William Penn 
Charter school, both that institution and the 


city -meet with a great loss. Professor Gray 
was a native,of Maine, thirty-five years of age, 


a graduate of Bowdoin. He taught in the |)j,), 
schools at Bath, Me., Woonsocket, R. [., ay, 
Springfield, Mass. From the last position |. 
became mathematical master in the Williay, 
Penn Charter school, ten years ago. 

The Philadelphia Press said of him: Mr. 
Gray was a most uncommon teacher. His er- 
sonality was powerful; his manner alert, eour- 
teous, and wonderfully sympathetic ; his state- 
ments were accurate and definite; his denoy- 
strations in the classroom compact and forci})|. 
his illustration of a principle unsurpassed jy {jt- 
ness; his wit and humor were ever waiting 
handmaids to his reasoning, but were always 
subordinated to the purpose in view. [| 
belonged distinetly to the new school of edu- 
cators. He seemed to have an infinite sympathy 
with boys. Ife was of them; he was one oj 
them; he was with them always,—on the at\)- 
letic field or in the recitation room. 

The head master, Richard M. Jones, says 
that the greatest distinction that the Pony 
Charter school can claim is that it was able ty 
attract and hold a man like Professor Gray, 
His heart, his mind, his soul was in his work, 
and the pupils felt impressively his power. Ile 
had no time for discipline. He was one of the 
loveliest of men. We respected and admired 
him as a teacher, and loved and honored him as 
aman. His brave, frank, honorable character 
readily won the hearts of us all. He was the 
greatest, the best, the most sympathetic feache 
of boys I have ever known, and placed in any 
company of professional men he would at once 
have taken the highest rank. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Editor, D. W. SHIELDS, New Martinsville. 

The spring meeting of the West Virginia and 
Eastern Ohio Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Round Table will be held in Whiting on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, March 26, 27, and 
28. It is the intention of the executive com- 
mittee to make the meeting one of investigation. 
They have sent out circulars soliciting a list of 
topics. Rates will be secured at hotels, and 
perhaps on railroads. 

The trustees of Bethany College have now 
reason to believe that funds will be provided 
sufficient to place the old institution on a sub- 
stantial basis. 

Washington’s Birthday was very generally 
observed by the schools of the state. In the 
little log schoolhouse among the mountains and 
in the stately city buildings alike were heard 
songs and recitations in honor of the ‘‘ Father 
of His Country.” 

Through the energetic efforts of Mr. W. T. 
Barlee, the State University will soon have an 
alumni association in every important centre in 
the state and several outside the state. 

The school book muddle has caused much 
public comment. The people generally have 
reached the conclusion that the average legis- 
lature knows very little as to the merits of text- 
books or the best method of selecting them. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Inconnection with a growing department of 
pedagogics in South Carolina College, the fac- 
ulty are building up a pedagogical museum. 
This is a step in the right direction to secure 
the improvement of the public schools. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 


After an hour’s discussion of the Indian ap- 
propriation bill, touching the support of secta- 
rian schools, in the house, it was voted that no 
money for sectarian schools in the Indian terr- 
tory should be appropriated by congress. ‘Tlie 
vote stood 93 to 64. This is, and should every- 
where be held to be, the true American doc 
trine, applicable alike to all denominations. 


OF 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Mrs. S. V. Harkness of New York has just 
given $50,000 to the college for women of 
Western Reserve University at Cleveland. The 
money is to be used to endow a chair of Bibli- 
cal instruction. 

Western Reserve University is now in its 
building era. The main part of the Hatel 
library is just approaching completion. Wits 
will be added by Mr. Hatch, one of the greatest 
merchants of Cleveland, whenever the growth 
of the library makes them necessary. ‘Tlie 1 
school will soon begin the erection of a new 
building. The growth of this department !is 
been great and constant. The dental colles 
will move into its new quarters at the beginn!'s 
of the next college year. Money is promised 
for the erection of an addition to the building 
of the medical college, to give better accom” 
dations to the laboratories. The new Lakes: 
hospital, one of the most complete hospitals !" 
the country, consisting of twelve buildings, |" 
become associated with the university. 
association gives to the students and professors 
admirable clinical facilities. The medical c!- 
lege begins the four years’ course next Sept" 
ber. 

The catalogues of Adelbert college and 1!" 
college for women of Western Reserve UU!" 
versity are just issued. They show that +" 
the last five years the number of students has 
just doubled. In this time the property of nr 
university has increased at the rate of $100," 
a year. 

sarge additions have recently been made 
the scholarship funds of Adelbert college *! 
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of Cleveland people. A bureau has recently 
been formed to secure work for boys who are 
supporting themselves while in college. 

The death of C. B. Ruggles of Cincinnati, 
head of the Ruggles Teachers’ Agency, was a 
surprise to his many friends in the East, who 
had not heard of his serious illness. He was a 
vraduate of Amherst, a successful teacher jin 
the Springfield high school, and was for some 
years at the head of Appleton’s educational in- 
terests in Cincinnati. He was prominent in re- 
ligious educational circles in Cincinnati, and 
jis agency was one of the best in the country. 


INDIANA. 


A disgraceful scene at Wabash College, 
which resulted in several sore heads, and 
should result in expulsions, is described as fol- 
lows by a reporter: ‘The trouble started in 
chapel, when, just after President Burroughs 
had finished prayer, two pigeons with freshmen 
colors were let loose. Immediately the sopho- 
mores and seniors began shying hymn books at 
the birds, and the air was full of flying leaves. 
President Burroughs and Professor Kingery 
vainly shouted for order, the students greeting 
their appeals with insulting cries. The sopho- 
mores and seniors held a meeting in Lyceum 
hall, where Edward Knight, a junior, was 
caught eavesdropping, and was thrown bodily 
down stairs. The freshmen ran to his rescue 
with clubs and other weapons, and a pitehed 
battle followed. Several of the students were 
seriously injured. Officers patrolled the 
vrounds last night. 


ILLINOIS. 


John H. Coulter has resigned the presidency 
of Lake Forest University, to become professor 
of botany in the University of Chicago, which 
has been endowed with $1,000,000 for the 
botanical department. 

The most serious and disgraceful encounter 
between college students yet reported occurred 
at Monmouth College February 24, between the 
juniors and sophomores on the one side and the 
freshmen on the other. The result will be the 
death of two, and probably three, freshmen, 
and many, on both sides, severely wounded. 
‘The police, when summoned by the president 
of the college, were threatened with death, and 
beat a hasty retreat! Is this the class of men 
to be liberally educated, and to become leaders 
and guides in civilized society ? 

The Child-Study Monthly of Chicago, issued 
hy the Werner Company, and edited by William 
©. Krohn and Alfred Bayliss, is certain to mate- 
rialize as fast as possible the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the friends of child study. 

Superintendent A. G. Lane of Chicago has 
ruled, and his ruling is sustained by the board, 
that hereafter the training class will be in two 
sections, one to practice teaching while the 
other is studying the theory and art, and vice 
versa. 

February 23 is ‘‘ Christian Citizenship Day,”’ 
and will be extensively observed in Chicago. 

The Columbia College Debating Union and 
the Oratorical Society of the Chicago Univer- 
sity will hold two debates, one on April 19, at 
New York, and the other in the month of April, 
IS97, at Chicago. 

Chicagoans are smiling at the showing up the 
Times-Herald has given the proof-reading of 
the December questions for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. There were 400 applicants; about 100 
passed, the other 300 complaining of the errors 
in the questions, but it is in no wise probable 
that any one was rejected on any of the errors. 
sut the preparation of examination questions 
will require experts, if the dailies are to 
riddle them. 

Principal Charles A. Smith of Lake Forest 
Academy is evidently the right man in the right 
place. Four boys rebelled, and received the 
treatment they deserved. Eighty others left 
the institution on a sympathetic strike. They 
sent representatives to the principal, saying 
that, if the others were not reinstated, they 
would go, and he coolly said, ** Then, good day.” 

Because four students were suspended from 
Lake Forest University, Chicago, twenty-one 
others left the institution. The trouble origi- 
nated in the refusal of the students to take re- 
strictions from Professor Brewer for singing 
and having a good time generally Sunday night. 
At services next morning, the boys refused to 
take part in the usual responsive readings of 
the scriptures. So much the worse for the 
students. Insubordination has become = an 
alarming evil in the family school and college 
in this country. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

The Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
will hold a session at Ottumwa, March 12, 13, 
and 14. A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa, is president, 
and Laura B. Swan, Fairfield, secretary. An 
interesting programme has been published, and 
a large and interesting meeting is anticipated. 

Editor A. E. Winship of the JouRNAaL oF 
Epvcation was in Marshalltown to lecture early 
'n February, and spent a day in the schools. 
lle pronounced the high school one of the best 
in the country. 

Mr. H. L. Coffeen, after serving Winneshiek 
county as county superintendent for six years, 
carries his energy and push into his new posi- 
‘ion as principal of the schools of Calmar. 

Superintendent H. C. Hollingsworth of Albia 
‘raduates a class from his high school of three 
hoys and ten girls. 

All lowa and hundreds scatterred over the na- 


tion and many in foreign lands mourn the death 
of Dr. George F. Magoun, the Grand Old Man 
from Iowa. He was the founder and for many 
years president of Lowa College located at Grin- 
nell, and was a large factor in the making of 
Iowa. 

Educational Iowa has good friends in the leg- 
islature inthe persons of Representative W. G. 
Ray, formerly superintendent of the Grinnell 
school, and Senator Trewin of Lansing, an ex- 
teacher. 

Superintendent Frank B. Cooper of West 
Des Moines is the eflicient chairman of the 
legislative committee of the State Association, 
which accounts in part for the legislative action 
expected. 

Senator J. H. Trewin of Allamakee is chair- 
man of the committee on education in the legis- 
lature. 

The State Association has an efficien@legisla- 
tive committee, and it has decided upon several 
items of school legislation. Among these are 
a township organization bill which provides for 
unity of township management with a board of 
five directors; for a township graded school, 
which means the consolidation of rural schools 
after the Massachusetts plan, and for five new 
normal schools, provided communities can be 
found that will provide sites and erect suitable 
buildings. The following towns are said to 
desire the new normal schools: Le Mars, Al- 
gona, Des Moines, Chariton, Shenandoah, 
Storm Lake, Oskaloosa, Decorah, Humeston, 
Indianola, Humboldt, Woodbine, Iowa Falls, 
and Sioux City. : 

KENTUCKY. 

Superintendent McHenry Rhodes, the mana- 
ger of the National Educational Association in 
Kentucky, has appointed a special committee to 
secure the largest possible attendance from this 
state to the next annual meeting of this associa- 
tion, which is to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 7-10. 

The Frankfort schools have again set in 
motion their manual training department. 

Legal complications are interferring with the 
progress of the new Ashland school building. 

There is little prospect of helpful legislation 
during the present session of the legislature. 

The Courier-Journal in a column editorial 
reviews Superintendent Mark’s first year at 
Louisville, and makes many favorable com- 
ments. 

A number of towns had been empowered, by 
special legislation of district boards, to estab- 
lish and support by taxation of white and 
colored citizens,respectively, for their own sep- 
arate schools. But, recently, the highest court 
of the state has declared that legislation which 
empowers cities and towns to organize school 
districts for separate white and colored pupils 
unconstitutional. 

KANSAS. 


The February apportionment of the state 
school fund amounted to $218,410.28. The 
school census taken last summer gave 406,387 
pupils. This includes all children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one. 

The little trouble mentioned in the Journar 
of the 13th inst. between the faculty and the 
sophomore class of the Ottawa University was 
settled within three days after the trouble 
occurred. 

The Excelsior Fourth and Fifth readers, pub- 
lished by Cram & Co., have taken the place of 
MecGuffey’s Fourth and Harper’s Fifth, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, in the 
Topeka schools. 

Assistant State Superintendent H. C. Fellows 
is compiling a work on school supervision 
which will be useful to teachers and school 
officers. 

Mr. E. E. Rush has resigned his position in 
the Lawrence high school, to accept a similar 
one in the Kansas City, Mo., high school. 

The Topeka schools were never so full as 
they are now, and the Kansas City schools have 
about 2,000 more children than they can accom- 
modate. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, L. Briaas, Coldwater. 

The state board of agriculture at its meeting 
February 11 elected Mr. J. L. Snyder, Ph.D., 
of Alleghany, Penn., president of the Agricul- 
tural College. The position has been vacant 
since the resignation of President L. J. Gorton 
in November. Dr. Snyder has been for some 
years prominently connected with educational 
work, is a practical farmer as well, and was 
most emphatically recommended to the board. 
Michigan educators will welcome him to his 


new position, and will wish for him and the 
institution over which he presides a large meas- 
ure of success. 

For several years a law has prevailed in the 
state which requires the payment of an annual 
fee of one dollar by gentlemen, and fifty cents 
by lady teachers, for the support of the state 
institutes. The teachers have persistently re- 
fused to pay the fees. The state superintend- 
ent of public instruction undertook to compel 
the Muskegon board of education to pay the 
amount for the teachers of the city. Judge 
Russell in the circuit court denied the petition, 
on the ground that the law is unconstitutional. 
He claims that the law is class legislation, and 
the taxa direct tax, both of which are forbidden 
by the state constitution. The matter will go 
to the supreme court. 

State Superintendent Pattengill started Feb- 
ruary 15 for a trip to Mexico with the Michigan 
Press Association. He expects to be absent 
from the state three weeks for rest afd recrea- 
tion,which he greatly needs and deserves. Mrs. 
Pattingell accompanies him. 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, J. C. PENTZER, Lincoln. 

County Superintendent Baer of Lancaster 
county has divided his county into six districts, 
and three local associations are held in each 
district each year. The programme is pre- 
pared by a central committee, and is the same 
for all the districts, and these locals are held 
on the same day throughout the county. About 
two weeks after the date of holding the local 
meetings a general meeting of the teachers of 
the county is held, and the work done in the 
locals is reported to the general meeting. 

February 22 was the date of an unusually 
interesting meeting. The forenoon session was 
taken up with the reports from the local meet- 
ings, and the discussions on the points brought 
out in these reports. The locals had discussed 
the teaching of history and the best thought of 
the best teachers was given in the reports. 

The afternoon programme was arranged as 
a celebration of Washington’s birthday, and the 
room was suitably decorated. President H. M. 
Bell of the Lincoln normal read an excellent 
paper on the life and character of Washington. 
Chancellor MacLean of the State University 
made an eloquent address on the manliness of 
Washington, dwelling on the fact that, judged 
in the light of his time, he was not an aristo- 
crat, as he is too commonly regarded. 

City Superintendent J. F. Saylor of Lincoln 
is giving his teachers a strong course in applied 
psychology. Meetings are held once a month, 
and teachers are required to recite from an out- 
line previously sent out. 

WISCONSIN. 

President Charles K. Adams of the State 
University is to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at the State University of Michigan. 

The Wisconsin contingent for Jacksonville 
will contain State Superintendent J. Q. Emery, 
and R. B. Dudgeon of Madison, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Albee, and P. H. Halsey of Oshkosh, 
G. W. Peckham, H. O. R. Siefert, S. Y. Gillan, 
and M. 1D. Kelley of Milwaukee, and W. H. 
Elson of Superior. 

Milwaukee has new school board rooms, 
which were dedicated February 4 with brilliant 
exercises. The president was presented with a 
gavel made from apiece of tamarack taken 
from the first schoolhouse ever erected in Mil- 
waukee. The addresses were educationally 
devout and heroic. 

The Milwaukee east high school is having a 
successful course of lectures for the benefit of 
the library. The subjects are: ‘ Limits and 
Ends of Education,” ‘* Helmholtz,’ ‘‘ Louis 
XIV.,” and Victor Hugo,” 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


The County Teachers’ meeting will be held 
in Grafton April 10 and 11. 

The name of Professor W. L. Stockwell is 
favorably mentioned as a good candidate for 
next state superintendent of public instruction. 
He is a young man of ability, and has takena 
prominent part in all leading educational move- 
ments. 

The course of studies adopted by trustees for 
all our normal schools requires one additional 
year of hard labor. 

Many of our schools are raising funds, by 
subscription and entertainments, for the suffer- 
ing Armenians. 

Superintendents throughout the state are 
united in the fight against ‘‘ chart fiends,” by 
whom our boards of education have been badly 


taken in, and it is estimated that enough money 


Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Evementary anv 30 Instructors, 4 WEEKs. 


16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 


Attendance for 1895, 


The Oldest and the Broadest. 
At COTTAGE CITY, 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


26 Instructors, 5 WEEKs. 


720 from 39 States. 


Send for 72-page circular, giving full i 
ments, advantagesoilered, railroad reductions, 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


nformation in regard to the outlines of work in all depart- 
tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


has been expended on worthless charts to supply 
our schools with free books for five years. 
Some superintendents, to our certain knowl- 
edge, are taking advantage of this by acting as 
agents for supplies, for which they get a recom- 
pense from the supply houses for all orders 
sent in from their respective counties. This is 
a growing evil. 

The public school fund is becoming so large 
that many schools have a large surplus on hand, 
and the demand is becoming greater for better 
grade and higher priced teachers in our country 
schools, which pay $50 per month now in many 
instances, and sometimes more. 

Music is being introduced into our city and 
village schools. 

Civil government is taught inal of our public 
schools as an end to better citizenship. 

The summer school is to take the place of 
teachers’ institutes in this state. 

Professor Lord of Moorhead normal has 
refused an offer to go to Wisconsin. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Yankton College, under the presidency of 
Dr. H. K. Warren, is one of the everyway best 
of the denominational colleges of the country. 
It is weil located, has good buildings, best of 
equipments, an earnest and scholarly faculty, 
and a fine body of students, who waste no 
energy on side issues, but devote themselves 
ardently to science, languages, literature, 
mathematics, ete. Yankton is preéminently a 
school town. The social and intellectual stand- 
ards are high. President Ward laid deep foun- 
dations, upon which President Warren is build- 
ing skillfully. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

Judge M. C. Brown of Laramie City has been 
appointed to fill a vacancy on the board of 
university trustees, caused by the resignation 
of Dr. Norris. 

The enrollment at the State University is 
now 125. 

Scarlet fever has demoralized the schools in 
Casper, Rawlins, and Evanston. 

Miss Bertha Mills, chief clerk in the state 
superintendent’s office, at this writing is danger- 
ously ill. 

Miss Rose Harper is meeting with much suc- 
cess in her work as teacher of vocal music at 
Cheyenne. 

The primary and intermediate teachers at 
Cheyenne are finding pleasure and profit in 
the study of Miss Arnold’s ‘* Waymarks for 
Teachers,” while the grammar grade teachers 
are reading ‘‘ Plato’s Republic.” 

The Wyoming State Teachers’ Association 
will convene at Evanston during the spring 
vacation, about April 1. 

The first distribution of money for public 
schools derived from sales and rental of state 
lands will be made March 1. The distribution 
to each county and district will be made on the 
basis of actual school enrollment. 


OREGON. 

At Weston the town schools have been turned 
over to the normal, as a result of the success of 
the model school work on the present basis. 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake county teachers are awake to the 
interests of the common schools. They hold 
semi-monthly meetings. The meeting held on 
February 29 was profitably enjoyed by all who 
were present. 

The school board of Salt Lake City has just 
purchased $20,000 of its bonds, which mature 
in 1902. This reveals a prosperous condition 
as regards educational matters. 

Mr. David Utter, teacher of English litera- 
ture in the high school of Salt Lake, has just 
tendered his resignation, which has been ac- 
cepted. 


Baker’s European Tours. 


Four all of Europe tours, embracing England, 
France, Germany, the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy: June 13th, Etruria, 
%395; Campania, June 20th, to ®450; June 
29th, Servia, *%380— also tour for #365; Swiss sec- 
tion, ®255 to 275; short tour, England, Scotland, 
and the Continent, #185. Send for programs. 

FRANK BAKER, 93 NAssAu St,., NEW YORK. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
institution will commence September 15, 1896. New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 
and laboratories. Everything modern, Experienced 
teachers. Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and 
Announcement address J. R. COBB, M.D., 

10t—eow ~*~ 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


A most fascinating and valuable Maga- 

The zine for School; only 50e. year. 
Sample copies, 5e. 

- THE EARTH PUB. CO., Des Moines, la. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo, 
Club _and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL. 


[ [ A G S | For School use as re- 


quired by State Law. 


Address, 
Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
G W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass. 


HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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Children should be happy 
and plump. A child of seven 
should not be thin and pale, 
with the aged look of twenty. 


No aches; no whines; no 
house-plant. Running, jump- 
ing, laughing. Children 
should grow in weight and 
strength; eat heartily and 
show plump cheeks. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites fills out the sunken 
cheeks and gives color to the 
lips. It furnishes material 
for the growth of bone, and 
food for the brain and nerves. 
It lays a strong foundation 
for future growth and develop- 


ment. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. CAsk your Doec- 
tor.) This ts because it ts always palatable—always 
uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian 
Cod-liver Oi! and Hypophospbhites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or belp your baby. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for March opens witha timely 
article by F. Hopkinson Smith, entitled ‘‘ A 
Personally Conducted Arrest in Constantinople,’ 
with dainty illustrations by the author from his 


recent water-color paintings of scenes in Con- 
stantinople. This note of readableness is re- 
peated throughout this number, notably in three 
stories by Vibert, the French arust, accompany- 
ing his famous pictures; also in an article by 
Professur H. C. Mercer of the University ot 
Pennsylvania, giving his researches while on the 
track of ‘*The Arkansas ‘Traveler”; also in 
an article on ** John Randolph of Roanoke,” by 
Powhatan Bouldin, consisting of new recollec- 
tions, together with unpublished letters of Ran- 
dolph’s. Another article of popular character 
is a sketch of the elder Dumas by Mrs. Emily 
Crawford, in which a vivid picture is drawn ot 
that robust novelist. Entertaining also is the 
fiction of the number, including the fifth part 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, ‘ Sir 
George Tressady ”; the fourth and concluding 
part of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s ** Tom Grogan,” 
and short stories by Chester Bailey Fernald 
and Mrs. Burton Harrison. On the mor 
serious side comes Life of Napoleon,” 
by Professor Sloane, in which Napoleon is 
shown as the ** Fountainof Honor and Power.’ 
Another article is an account of “ Stamping Out 
the London Slums,” written by Edward Mar- 
shall, which will be in the nature of a revelation 
to Americans, besides giving suggestions as tu 
the treatment of similar problems in our cities. 
Another article of importance is Mr. William 
E. Smythe’s ‘Ways and Means in Arid 
America,” in which the accomplishments of 
irrigation are set forth, with illustrations by 
Mrs. Foote, Harry Fenn, and Orson Lowell. 
A piece of high-class literature by Professor 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton is ‘*On an Au- 
thor's Choice of Company,” while a short essay 
by Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton has the novel 
title “* The Perils of Small Talk.’ Price, $4.00 
a year. Single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 


—There is a wide diversity in the contents of 
the March St. Nicholas. Lieutenant John M. 
Ellicott of the United States navy, who has con- 


tributed several papers on the methods of sig- 
naling at sea by means of flags and lights, has a 


STATE OF Onto, Ciry oF ToLEpo, 
Lucas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senio partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and 
State aforesaid, and th t said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that c nnot be cured 
by the use ot HALL’s CATARRH CuRE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY, 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A D., 1886. 

{Sea} As We GLEASON, 

Notary Pubvic. 
Hall's Cstarrh Cure is taken internally, and act 
directly on the blood and mucous <urfaces of the 
system. _ for testimonials, free. 
J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 


ba 


somewhat similar article, ‘‘Into Port.” This 
tells how ships are brought into harbor at the 
end of their voyages and how channels are 
marked with buoys and lights. ‘ Their First 
Moose Hunt” is a breezy story of the woods, 
written by Tappan Adney. ‘‘ The Goodly 
Sword,” by Mary Stuart McKinney, is a chapter 
giving the history of the noblest of weapons 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
The series of natural history papers by Ww. 
Hornaday, which has been a feature of St. Nich- 
olas for a year or two past, is brought to an end 
in “The Lowest of Our Quadrupeds.” This 
paper is devoted to the armadillos, ant-eaters, 
sloths, and opossums. All of the serials carry 
along their plots with interesting chapters. 
‘* The Swordmaker’s Son” is devoted this month 
to that portion of the sacred story that tells of 
the miracles in Capernaum. There are the usual 
number of poems and jingles, and a prize puzzle, 
‘* The Fairy Godmother,” is printed. New 
York: The Century Company. 


— The leading article of the Forum for 
March is by the eminent French novelist and 
critic, Th. Bentzon (Madame Blanc). Madame 
Blane contrasts ‘‘ Family Life in America” with 
family life in France, frankly criticising certain 
phases of American home-life. Madame Blanc 
declares, however, that, with certain reserva- 
tions, which she mentions in her article, she 
shall be delighted to see French society become 
more and more Americanized, and that in her 
opinion the type of the American family is very 
like the one that will at last prevail — a pro- 
foundly interesting article. Joseph Nimms, Jr.. 
discusses ‘‘ The Nicaragua Canal” and ex- 
presses the opinion that from a commercial 
point of view the Nicaragua canal is inpractica- 
ble, and he declares the scheme to be one of the 
flimsiest chimeras that have ever gained human 
credence. Major-General Oliver O. Howard 
has an article on ‘* The Army as a Career.” 
** The Manitoba School Question ” is discussed 
by Dr. Goldwin Smith. An article by Captain 
T. Loraine White, a fourteen years’ resident of 
South Africa, throws a flood of light on the 
** Manners and Customs of the Boers,’’— an ex- 
tremely interesting and entertaining paper. 
‘* The Best Thing College Does for a Man”’ is 
set forth by President Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University. There is a strik- 
ing review of “ The European Situation,” by 
Dr. F. H. Geffeken, one of the most eminent 
publicists in Europe. Professor Sydney Sher- 
wood of Johns Hopkins University has a paper 
entitled ‘ An Alliance With England the Basis 
of a Rational Foreign Policy.” Thereis a note- 
worthy paper by Mr. Edward Atkinson on ‘The 
Cost of an Anglo-American War.” Price, $3.00 
a year. Single copy 25 cents. New York: 
The Forum Company. 


excellent number. Price, $4.00 a year. Single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Franklin square, 


Harper & Brothers. 


—The Treasury of Religious Thought for 
March comes with its usual full array of Homi- 
letic and Christian attraction. The sermons in 
this number, by Rev. Dr. Barton of Boston 
and Rev. Dr. Gregg of Brooklyn, are of un- 
usual ability and attractiveness. — Professor 
Small continues interestingly his historical ac- 
count of ‘* Denominational Characteristics, 
Methodism forming the subject in this in- 
stallment. Professor Hunt gives a thoughtful 
paper on ‘ Bryant,” which is the opening 
chapter of a volume to appear next month on 
American Meditative Lyrics.” The Names 
of Note” give portraits and sketches of Dr. 
Barton and his predecessor in Shawmut church, 
the Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, Bishop Haygood, and 
the Rev. Dr. Armitage. The minor depart- 
ments are well sustained. Annual subscription, 
$2.50. New York: E-B. Treat. 


— The March Ladies’ Home Journal opens 
with a fascinating story by the late Eugene 
Field, ‘‘The Werewolf.” Howard Pyle has 
illustrated the story admirably. General A. W. 
Greely, U. S. A., presents his first paper on 
‘*The Personal Side of Washington,’’ which is 
illustrated by B. West Clinedinst, and from 
photographs. Washington's love affairs are 
treated by the writer, whose work in this direc- 
tion is supplemented by Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
“A True Colonial Dame.” Never before have 
the duties of a president, and their attendant 
annoyances been so clearly revealed as they are 
in the March Journal by ex-President Harrison. 
Edward W. Bok talks most interestingly of 
‘* Mary Anderson as She is To-day.” A well- 
written article on ** Paderewskiin His Daily 
Life” tells of the pianist’s early domestic sor- 
rows, his triumphs, his work, and his diversions. 
Edward W. Bok editorially considers New York 
and Boston from aliterary standpoint. ‘* Women 
and Tipping” he also discusses. Spring hats, 
bonnets, wraps and coats, and feminine fanciés 
for Eastertide, are described comprehensively. 
and illustrated. A $3,500 Shingle House,”’ 
‘+ Home Games,” the fourth of Mary E. Wilkins’ 
Neighboring Types,” and contributions by va- 
rious department editors are also included in the 
unique March issue of the Ladies’ llome Jour- 
nal. Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.00 per year. 

— The March number of the New England 
Magazine has for its opening article, ‘‘ What a 
Great City Might Be.” It is a lesson from the 
** White City” of the World’s fair at Chicago. 
Its author is Rev. John Coleman Adams. It has 


— President E. Benjamin Andrews, in Scril- 
ners Magazine for March, continues his great 
history serial. Itis unique in many respects. 
[t contains thirty-five illustrations in this one 
installment. J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
lommy ” contains pathetic and touching pas- 
sages vf humor that give the author prominence 
as a story writer. The other papers are varied 
and entertaining. They are: ‘ Carnations,”’ 
by J. H. Connelly, illustrated; ‘* Sarasate,” by 
M. L. VanVorst; ‘‘ Florentine Villas,” by Lee 
Bacon, with illustrations; ‘* The Lost Child — 
Urban and Suburban Sketches,” by H. C. Bun- 
ner, illustrated; ‘‘'The Litde Field of Peace,” 
by Charles G. D. Roberts; ‘* Miss Mary Cas- 
satt,” by William Walton, illustrated; ‘* French 
Binders of To-day,” by S. T. Prideaux, illus- 
trated; ‘ British Opinion of America,” by 
Richard Whiteing; ‘* The Spring,” by Rupert 
Hlughes; ** A Chameleon,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell. In ‘The Point of View ” are dis- 
cussed ‘Ona Saying of Burns,” ‘* Matthew 
Arnold's Letters,” ‘ The Photograph in His- 
tory.” In * The Field of Art” are ‘“ High 
Buildings,” “*The Pennsylvania Academy’s Ex- 
hibition,” ‘* Gustave Flaubert,” “John P. 
Davis,” with illustrations; and in “ About the 
World,” ‘* The Horseless Carriage,” ** Some 
Canals of the Next Century,” ‘A Halt Called 
on * Sky-Scrapers.’” The frontispiece is a pic- 
ture by Mary Cassatt, — ‘ Child Picking Fruit.” 
Price, $3.00 a year. Single number, 25 cents. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The special features of Harper's Maga- 
zine for March are: ‘*‘ On Snow-Shoes to the 
Barren Grounds,” by Caspar W. Whitney, fif- 
teen illustrations; ‘‘ Arcadian Bee-Ranching,” 
by Ninetta Eames, five illustrations; “ Colonel 
Washington,” by Woodrow Wilson, illustrations 
by Howard Pyle; “ The German Struggle for 
Liberty,” —IX, by Poultney Bigelow, illustra- 
tions by Caton Woodville; and ** The Nerves | 
of a Warship,” by Park Benjamin. The fiction 
of the number includes installments of William 
Black’s ** Briseis,” and the ‘ Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Are”; Owen Wister con- 
tributes a humorous tale of Wyoming life 
called ‘*Where Fancy was Bred”: Julian 
Ralph is the author of a story of Chinese life, | 
os The ‘ Boss’ of Ling-Foo”; and Helen Hunt- | 
ington appears as the author of a Salvation| 
Army story, ‘ Jane Hubbs’ Salvation ” ; Junius | 
Henri Browne contributes a study of “ Money 
Borrowers”; Charles Dudley Warner, in the 
Editor’s Study, pictures ‘A Dream Republic,” | 
and discusses ‘* The Strong Story”; and the 
Editor’s Drawer contains a variety of humorous | 


anecdotes, verses, and pictures. It is a very 


many practical and pertinent lessons for our 
contemporary municipal life and organizations. 
His article will be widely read both for the 
pleasant remembrances of the exposition which 
it affords and for its sagacious application of 
important lessons. ‘* The United States, Great 
Britain, and International Arbitration” is by 
Benjamin F, Trueblood, the secretary of the 
American Peace Society, in which the diplomatic 
relations between this country and England, and 
the question of a permanent international tribu- 
nal for the adjustment of differences between 
the two countries,——a question never so impor- 
tant as now,—are discussed with unusual force. 
It is an article of the highest value. There are 
charming short stories, and a variety of other 
valuable articles, — one on ‘“ Botany and Bota- 
nists of New England”; one on * Taunton, 
Mass”; one on ‘Sir Edmund Andros”: one on 
‘A Spanish City in the New World,” recalling 
the early romantic history of Panama; and one 
on * Brookline Publie Library,’ showing what 
a small town may do for itself. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. Boston: Warren 
F. Kellogg, publisher. 


— The March number of the Catholic World 
has the following list of articles: “* The Organic 
Conception of the Church,” by James Golf: 
** Legislation as a Cure-All,” by Robert J. Ma- 
hon; Ingratitude’’ (poem), by Eleanor C. 
Donnelly; ‘* Boston Half a Century Ago,” illus- 
trated, by F. M. Edselas; ‘* How the Celtic Re- 
vival Arose,” by M. A. O'Byrne; ‘An Impres- 
sion of Holland,” illustrated, by Bart Kennedy : 
** His Dry Sunday,”’ by Edith Brower: “A King 
Edward Sixth School,” illustrated, by T. Seton 
Jevons; ‘An Acadian Missionary and His Last 
Resting Place,” by M. A. Condon: “ The Causes 
of the Present War in Cuba,” illustrated, by 
Henry Lincoln de Zayas, M.D.; “The New 
Poet Laureate,” illustrated, by John J. O'Shea; 
‘Our Africa,” by Rev. E. L. Quade; “ Life of 
Cardinal Manning,” by the Very Rev. A. F. 
Hewit, D.D.; and ‘* To the Sultan” (poem), by 
John Jerome Rooney. New York: P. O. Box 
2, StationG. $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cts. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Lippincott’s Magazine for March : 
year. Philadelphia. : 
St. Nicholas for March; terms, 
Phe Century Company, 

vadies’ Home Journal for March: te 
Me ‘Tins, $1.00 a} 
Curtis Publishing Company ‘ 

enness Miller Monthly for March: ter $1.0 
year. New Yo k. 


The Overland Monthly for March; terms, $3.00 a 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
4 WORD TO CHOIR - LEADERS. 


Easter, with its demand for bright, inspiring 
music, will soon be here. Now is the timo t, 
make a careful selection of anthems and «{), 


devotional music, so that the present year may 
‘be marked by the rich quality of your hora] 
service. 

The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston ap. 
nounce that their list of Easter publications fo, 
1896 is the largest issued in recent years, ang 
the quality of the compositions is richer t}qy 
ever. The enterprise and discrimination of this 
old house in securing the works of the most 
popular composers are matters of record, ang 
the array of music publications to which they 
are now calling the attention of choirs is sure 
to delight every one interested in this cla.s of 
music. 

The Ditson Company’s new Easter catalogue 
is worthy of special attention. It embraces 
everything pertaining to Easter, new and siand- 
ard anthems, hymns, songs, children’s songs 
and carols, and Easter services for Sunday 
schools. It is sent free on request, and eyery 
choir-singer should possess it. . 


Macmittan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, announce an important work, *: [he 
Coming Individualism,” by A. Ezmont Hake, 
In it an attempt is made to combat the theories 
of Collectivism, which, in even their most 
advanced form of Socialism, are finding grady- 
ally a wider practical application the world 
over. ‘*The Coming Individualism” carries 
the war boldly into the enemy’s camp, and secks 
to demonstrate that Collectivism means retro- 
gression, leading to depression, poverty. and 
social chaos; that the anomalies of our civiliza 
tion spring from Collectivist features ; and that 
personal liberty is the indispensable condition 
of happiness and prosperity, and the immediate 
goal of all progress. This volume also deals 
exhaustively with economic and social mistakes 
in the past, to which the authors attribute the 
distrust in liberty which is characteristic of our 
times, and purports to prove that when economic 
liberty has been accorded to the masses all 
excuses for Collectivism will have disappeared. 


CuHarLEs Scripner’s Sons, New York, have 
recently issued ‘‘A New Illustrated List of 
Books for School Libraries,” containing more 
than 400 of their publications, considered es- 
pecially suitable for this purpose. This is a 
very attractive collection of the best literature, 
noticeably that of contemporaneous American 
authors. The list also contains a large number 
of books strictly educational in character, 
nearly all of which have been recently pub- 
lished. The Scribners are the publishers of 
many of the best school and college text-books 
issued, and have lately taken up this line of 
publishing extensively. Among their text-hook 
announcements fur early publication are: 
tory of the Middle Age,” by Oliver J. Thatcher 
and Ferdinand Schwill, professors in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; ‘* Inductive Logic,” by John 
G. Hibben, professor in Princeton College: 
* History of Philosophy.— Ancient, Mediaval. 
and Modern,” by Alfred Weber, professor in 
the University of Strasburg, translated from 
the French by Frank Thilly, professor in the 
University of the State of Missouri; ** The 
Whence and the Whither of Man,” by John M. 
Tyler, professor of biology in Amherst College: 
‘*Shakespeare and His Predecessors in the 
British Drama,” by F. L. Boaz; Balliol Col- 
lege; and the “ Oxford Manuals of English 
History,’’ edited by C. W. C. Oman, All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Charles Seribner’s Sons will 
be pleased to send their descriptive text-book 
‘atalogue, including an announcement of tlicse 
books, to any address upon request. 


C. Lowetrt T. StepmMan, Boston banker (5 
Congress St.), has organized a grand excursion 
to Cripple Creek, Colorado, and return. leaving 
Boston on Thursday, March 12, at 7.30 p. m-. 


from Union Station, with magnificent Pullman 
cars to Colorado Springs ; excursion limite: to 
one hundred people, with stop-over priv ilege at 


coupon points returning. The Cripple Creek 
country is now filling up at the rate of a thou- 
sand passengers a day, and is already one of 
the most famous mining districts in the w' rid. 
The gold products for the year will be about 
$20,000,000. Its history has never been paral 
leled as a gold-producing region. 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


oat 
for 


is excellent forall th! 
inflammations an 

asthma. Consumptyves 
will invariably 
benefit from its use 


t 


terms, $3.00 a| 


$3.00 a year. New| 


Pall Mail Gazette for March: ter 
M: ; terms, $3.00 a yes cough 
| New York: International News Company. rvickly abate ration 
Harper's Monthly Magazine for March ; terms anders 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers, an easy, assisting Ni! 


restoring wasted 
There is a large pe! 
age of those whost|'| 
their cases to i 
sumption who are 
suffering from a chron! 
cold or deep seated 
ollen aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use!) * 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasent to \'>* 
Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam, —°-' 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will delive! on 
receipt of amount. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. FOR THOSE WHO detest eeeening, this agency is especially fitted. We have filled one-third of 

Metcalf & Bright. American Book Co.,N.Y¥. $ .40 the last one hundred places by naming only one single candidate. Thus, when 
Elements of Plane Geometry.................. Macnie & White. “ . ae 7 Principal Lyttle of the Watertown high school came in for a teacher at $600, we were able to say to him: 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic iagpasaacints : ‘“ ‘“ “ 1100 ‘* The woman for you is at Morrisville, and I can get her here by telegraph.” He waited, saw her, engaged 
Hornbook ss a ta 7 her. We cannot always do this; but we can do it whenever we know just what is wanted and have it; and 

Davis. ; Harper & Brothers, New York “f° | that happens pretty often. Our system is so complete thatif there is on our list the right person for a 

Howells a DA ’ a . —— | place, we are pretty sure to find him. Several DET EST vacancy has been a telegram tuo go there and 

Bergen. Ginn & Co., Boston 120 times the first news a teacher has had of a begin work, This is different enough from 

Hosmer. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 4.00 the methods of some agencies, that deal mostly with information of vacancies to begin with, but which, 

In New England Fields aud Robineon. 125 even if application is made to them fora teacher, deluge the board with a swarm of candidates, for fear any 


Elwes. The Cassell Publishing Co., N. Y. 75 


A FALSE DIAGNOSIS. 


La Grippe is confounded by many persons 
— He —‘*I'm afraid I couldn’t make you! With 4 severe attack of catarrh, which in some 
happy, darling, on only $2,000 a year.” . respects resembles the former. These individ- 
She—‘Oh, it’s plenty! With economy j vals suffer severely wih pain about the fore- 
can dress on $1500, and just thiuk, dear, we | head, eyes and ears, with soreness in throat and 
can have all the rest for household expenses! ” | Stoppage of the nasal passages, and in fact are 
‘ a time. 1ese are catarrhal sufferers. Ely’s 
Creain Balm has been used with the best 
Bread made from Dyspepsia Flour is accept- in such cases. The remedy will give instant 
able not only to the most delicate stomach, but| relief. 
to the fastidious palate as well. It is a wheat 
flour and contains all the life-giving elements of | — /7e—‘* How do you like Lord Foppington, 
three kinds of wheat. A small portion of the} Miss Barrow ?”” She—‘‘ Not at all. He can’t 
wheat kernel is used,—the non-nutritive parts pronounce his 7’s; and I do detest being ad- 
being separated and discarded. It is endorsed | dressed as Miss Bow-wow.’’—Religious Herald. 
by physicians as a valuable nutriment for all 
suffering from stomach and intestinal diseases. 
Though of the highest quality. and purity, its 
price brings it within the reach of nearly every- 
one. Those who wish can secure cooking sam- 
ples and pamphlets by addressing the manufac- 
turers, Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soorninc Syrup” has 
| been used over Fifty Ygars by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 

— Where was it that Alfred spoiled the} sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
breakfast he was set to watch ? At Bannock-| Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
burn. Syrup. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


Wright & Upham. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 2:00 chance to fill the place may be lost. By our plan a teacher does not hear from us every day; it may be 


months before his turn comes. But when he gets a letter, sa hong | we have recommended him, he may make 
application, feeling that a good deal has already been done for hi 


104 The Auditorium Building 
- = CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


ie. ou should write to the 
for Western Positions Agony 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


. F. FOs ER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone? Boston 775—2. 
Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN (superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. a concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exerci-es affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in Eng.ish Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cems, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAmes F. WiLtts. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become ski/lful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS '» COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. WiLLis. 
Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple avd Compow: d Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CRAIG. 


Craig's Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
the addition of 32 pages of new matter. Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 
shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography. we have revised this work “ up to date” ; 
80 that our NEw CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on the different branches of study, 
arranged ag follows: 


THE NEW 


Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography; 
Grammar; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy and Phonology ; 
Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participlesand Infinitives made Easy ; Questions 
onWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 


| 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the 
Anowensie corresponding department,— making every question and answer quickly available 
when time is pressing. 


During twenty years CRAIG’s QUESTION Book has been known to all live teachers, and used by most, 
as The Standard. This NEW CRAIG will be still more useful to every one. Students, as well as teachers, 
preparing for a higher grade, by using “ CRAIG” can convert into a certainty the question of passing their 
examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of searching through numerous pyr 
from beginning to end for material for examinations, Here are Questions and Answers ready to me 
covering ALL Common School branches. School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of t = 
book in their examination of Teachers ; candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the 
Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjects required by the authorities. 

to 

The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “How 
Become Quick at Figures,” and ‘ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly 
equipped not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 

If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 
sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work. The Questions and Answers on Parliamentary Rules 
lone are worth the price. 

OUR PRICE to readers of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but 1.10 (post- 
paid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be $1.50. Therefore, 
order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to agy of the fcllowing addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . « One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


t teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ** We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
pty otek” heply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with es 2S Assists Teachers in obtaining 
“ad competent Tenckers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school ofticers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, munager. 24 Stace St., Albany, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Teachers’ Agency. 


We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers | | 
. | of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Jree, 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. {1-18t] 28 West 23d St., New York. 
H Facilities 
secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
: 

h positions ALLENTOWN, PA. Business done in 

Jast year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. all the States. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 


Established 1855. American and. Foreign Teachers, 
r, Musicians, of both sexes, for Univers .C 
East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choles 
schools carefully recommende parents. 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended and renting uf school property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Best reporences furnished. 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w 


RK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. NEW YO 


h ad ti i American Teachers’ Bureau, 
HEN corresponding with | Teachers Wanted, (ish year.) Mo. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MANacer. 
(N. E. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


7 t alit zie ith It Atianth 
Official, Diplomatic, and Social Etiquette of Wash- q 
| 
| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY. 


Publishers, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
31 E, 17th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 


By 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 


on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 
BOSTON. 


151 Wabash Ave,, 


East roth St 
| CHICAGO. 


NEW VORK. 


Look for the New 


Paradise of Childhood. 


The Quarter Century Edition will be issued in March. This book has long been a 
classic among kindergartners, and the new edition will have so much new matter and be so 
attractively made that it will be more valuable than ever. Get an early copy. 


Price, handsome cloth, $2.00: 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Publishers, and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, 


2'| SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


[eow 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
Tie most popular of schools for teachers. 
Lusiness, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 


ing, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 


Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 

an education here than to stay home and do 

nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER. ] CATALOGUE FREE. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. Cot 


Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. 


Primary and Kindergarten teach 


TING, Paper. 


Price, 25 cents. 


ers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 


ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBL 


ISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Number Card 


Published 
New and Second-Hand School Books 
Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
Hii] To be obtained free only from Compilers jf 
4 Cooper Institute 
New York City 


Arthur Hinds 
& Company 


h, French, German jj 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and Gerfian Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOP, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals, Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGWS Complete Course iv Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’'S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St... NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
EK. DErT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


Horton’s Adjustable 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate, 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Summer School of 
Manual Craining 


@ ciples of manual training. 


Equipment unsurpassed. 


July 6th—-August 8th 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 


wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- 
For circular, address 


CHARLES A. BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


* 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, Ad 


Hmerson C 


Ollege of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and t 


practical work in every department. Chi 


Winter term opens December 31. 


eow 


he principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scie Dé 
phe phy m. Scientific and 
Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y,Mass 
Cornér Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, ” 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T, HARRIS, 


A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBRBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Ten copies or m 


Price, 1§ cents. 
ore to one address, 10 cents each. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will secure one 


ear’s subscription free. 


y 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


New Easter Music. 


list of new Easter Music for 189/} 
one of the largest ever issued, and the {,/- 
lowing selections indicate the exceptionally ji ;,/ 
character of the compositions : 


SONGS, Etc,—SHEET MUSIC, 


Awake, Glad Soul! Awake! . . Crowe 
Soprano or Tenor in E-flat. 
Awake, Glad Soul! Awake! . , Crowe 


Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone in C, 


Our Risen King . . « AF. 
Soprano or Tenor in D, Alto or Baritone in \, 


Rise, O Buried Lord ...... Perry Ao 
Solo in B-flat. Fine solo for medium yoice. 


ANTHEMS, HYMNS, QUARTETTES, Ete. 


(Octaro Editions.) 


(Always mention the number when ordering. 

9118. Alleluia! Alleluia! Hearts and Voices 
Heavenward Raise 7’. A. Sehiecher 
Bass and Soprano Solos and Quartette. 

8642. Another Blessed Easter Dawns 
Mixed Quartette. R. MeIntosh A 
Soprano or Tenor and Bass Solos. 

8980. Awake Up, My Glory)... Barnhy 05 
Anthem. Mixed Voices. 

Bruche 
Alto and 


9046. Christ is Risen . . 
Duets. Soprano and Tenor, 
Bass. Quartette and Chorus, 

9101. Christ was Born, Died, and Arose 

Clouston 

Bass Solo and Mixed Quartette. 

8000. KEastertide . . . . Seymour Smith 10 
Trio. Female Voices. 

9091. Holy Women at the Sepulehre, The 
Mixed Voices. Fabiani 
Soprano and Tenor Solos and Chorus. 

8953. Jesus Christ is Risen To-day 
Quartette. Clara Scott 
Soprano and Tenor Solos. 

948. Praise to Our Victorious King 
Quartette or Chorus, 
Soprano or Tenor Solo. 


Danks AW 


Complete catalogue of Easter music sent post- 
paid on application. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Uncle’ Sam Offers 
3 A splendid chance for teachers of higher 
education or young college men to sectire 
a professional education in law, medicine, 
science, ete., while earning from $1,200 to 
$1,800 per annum as Assistant Examiners 
in the Patent Office. A high grade in 
competitive examination is all that is re- 
quired, Particulars free if you mention 
“Journal of Education.” 


*& National Correspondence Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school, The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


WINSHIP excursion 


Third Annual Excursion 


WASHINGTON 


April 3 to April 10, 1896 


INCLUDING A STOP IN 


AND A TRIP TO 


ENTIRE 
EXPENSE 


$27.00 


PHILADELPHIA 
MT. VERNON 


Organized and accompanied by 


A. E. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset St., Boston: 


| 
| | /School 
| Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. ’ Books ee 
| ee |... of all 
| | 
Litera! and Inter- Hl 
Dictionaries— Greek, 
Italian, Span- | 
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HXTRA. 


Journal 


Vol. XLII. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1896, 


No. 10. 


Journal of Education. 
A. B. WINSHIP, Editor. 

Weekly. : $250 a year. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Somerset Street, - - . - - Boston, Mass. 


FRUIT LESSONS. 


BY MACLEOD. 
THE GOURD FAMILY. 


HE Pepo or Gourd fruit is much like a 
berry with a hard rind, that is, it is 
fleshy in the centre, having the seeds 
imbedded in the pulpy mass. 

Familiar examples of the gourd family 
are the bottle gourd, squash, cucumber, muskmelon, 
watermelon, and pumpkin. With the exception of the 
first named, these are all well known and well-liked 
articles of food. This lesson may be made particu- 
larly interesting by having specimens of as many of 
the above named fruits on view as possible. Cucum- 
bers and pickles, pumpkins, and some varieties of 
squash may be obtained even in the winter season. 
Cut open the fruits, note the 
parietal placenta, arrangement 
of seeds, and the hard outer 
covering or rind. (See Fig. 1.) 
If you can do so, secure the 
stems and leaves of the plants. 
Notice that the leaves are lobed 
and that both stems and leaves 
are scabrous ; thatis, rough, with 
a stiff hairy coveriug. Mem- 
bers of the gourd family either 
climb by means of tendrils or 
trail along on the ground. It 
is an extensive family, there being over four hundred 
known species, 

The common gourd is a native of Africa and Asia. 
Its fruit is large, with a very tough rind. The pulp 
is removed from the centre and the fruit made into 
drinking vessels and bottles. 

A peculiar gourd, a native of Egypt and now grown 
to some extent in the West Indies and warm sections 
of the United States, is called the Zowel Gourd. It 
is a little larger than a cucumber and is very fibrous 
in the centre. The fibrous portion is removed and 
used as a bath sponge. 

From one species of gourd the poisonous drug 
colocynth is obtained. This species is found on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean sea, and the 
drug is obtained from the dried flesh ahd fruits. 

A section of the bottle gourd or common gourd is 
given in the first illustration : — 

The Cucumber.— The cucumber in the form of the 
appetizing pickle is considered a necessary adjunct of 
almost every meal in many households. There are 
several species of this fruit, the well-known common 
cucumber being the most 
important. Itis anative 
of the West Indies, and 
was fist raised in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth 
century. 
In the East cucum- 

bers have been known 
since a very early date, 
as well as other species 
of gourds. The word 
cucumber appears  fre- 
quently in the Old Testa- 
ment, in one case the 
Israelites complaining 
to Moses in the wildér- 
ness and comparing their food with the “melons and 
cucumbers”? upon which they fed in Egypt. Cultiva- 


tion has greatly improved the quality of the cucumber, 
as well as increased the number of varieties. The 
fruit differs considerably in shape, some being fat 
and short, almost oval, in fact (Fig. 2), and other 
varieties bearing dong slender fruit. (See Fig. 3.) 
In Philadelphia and Boston the long-fruited sorts are 
the best selling. Cucumbers for winter use are usually 
pickled, and are plucked while young and_ before 
attaining full growth. Young pickles are often called 
yherkins, 


Fig, 3. 

The Squash. — The early history of this member 
of the gourd family is buried in obscurity. The first 
white settlers on the island of Nantucket found the 
Indians cultivating it, but only the small, warty 


relation of the 
squash, the common 
pumpkin, probably 
sprang from this 
variety. A number 
of species of squash 
have been intro- 
duced from South 
America, among 
others the large 
variety known as 

Fia, 4. the 
squash. We have also received several species from 
the West Indies. The most popular sorts are the 
white, the yellow, and the crook-neck, which are res- 
pectively illustrated in Figs. 4, 5, and 6. Another 
white squash, 
known also as 
vegetable marrow, 
is represented in 
Fig. 7. Squashes 
may be kept for 
many months in 
a dry atmos- 
phere and hence 
may appear on 
the “bill of fare’’ 
at almost any season. 

Pumpkins,— The word pumpkin at once brings up 
visions of Thanks- 
giving pies. (Fig. 
8.) A few centuries 
ago these pies were 
made in a_ novel 
manner. <A _ hole 
was cut in the side 
of the pumpkin, 
the seeds and their 
spongy surround- 
ings were extracted, and the cavity filled with spices 
and apples. ‘he stuffed pumpkin was then baked. 


mammoth 


variety. The near 


Asia and brought to Europe from Persia. However, 
it must have been known in Italy in the first century, 
as it was referred to by Pliny, who died in A. D. 79, 
There are many varieties of this fruit, the most popu- 
lar being the cantaloupe, first culivated in the vicinity of 
Rome. (Fig. 9.) Its flesh is pale yellow or of a pinkish 


7. Fig, &. 


tinge, and very juicy and sweet. The citron varieties, 
so plentiful in American markets, are also delicious 
in taste. A favorite melon is cultivated in Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, 
having greenish 
flesh and a finely- 
netted rind. 

The Watermelon. 
— This extremely 
popular fruit is now 
one of the staple 
crops of the South- 
ern States, hundreds 
of tons of them be- 
ing raised there every year. (Fig. 10.) The plant 
needs a_ sandy, light 
soil and a warm eli- 
mate. Its rich dark 
green rind, its luscious 
pink flesh and black 
oval. seeds are all as 
familiar to the eye as 
the delicious flavor is 

FIG. 10. to the taste and need 
no particular description in this lesson. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, 


HE primary teacher of to-day needs a 
most careful preparation for her work. 
The absence of rote teaching, the _de- 
mand for originality, clear thought, 
fertility of resources, and readiness in 
method is greater in the primary school than in any 
grade beyond, The teacher of little children needs 
to understand human nature in general, to sympathize 
with child life, to be helpful, apt to teach, skillful, 
well taught; she needs knowledge of life, a knowl- 
edge of books, a knowledge of subjects in all their 
relations, because she must deal ever with beginnings 
and must make her foundations sure. She needs 
strength, health, vigor, nerve, sincerity. 

And yet, while we demand so much of the teacher 
of little children, we still hear the old-fashioned 
phrase: “ Mrs. So and So has been promoted; she has 
gone from the primary into the intermediate grade”; 
or, “Miss A B C expects to teach in the high school, 
that is why she went to college.” We fail to recog- 
nize that the finest of fine arts is the teaching of 
little children, and that our, greatest skill and fullest 
power are needed in laying the foundations of their 
education. 

I believe that the work of the primary teacher will 
not be properly estimated until teachers thus recog- 


The Muskmelon was originally found in Centra nize its value and fail to consider advance in grade 
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as a promotion. Our best and strongest teachers 
should be found in the primary grades, should be kept 
there, if possible, by both salary and persuasion, as 
well as by their own recognition of the honor attach- 
ing to this responsible position. 

In a class of fifty pupils (may the day soon dawn 
when no primary schoo! shall contain more than 
forty) can we expect the children to “grade well” in 
all things? Our experience with children of a larger 
growth does not lead us to expect them to be equally 
proficient in all lines of work, — in business, in house- 
keeping, in teaching, etc. Why should we ever aim 
to run children in moulds? Our effort, instead, 
should be to help them to grow, to treat them as live 
beings, recognizing their individuality, teaching 
them in accordance with their personal needs, and 
counting results by growth in power or skill, rather 
than by the ability to read a certain number of pages 
or to recite a certain number of combinations. We 
laugh at the Procrustean bed of fabled days, but it is 
repeated in many a graded school. The tendency of 
the very gradation is to classify and to make alike. 
Whenever this tendency becomes extreme, it is danger- 
ous to growth, and should be offset by a liberal com- 
bination of judgment and insight on the part of the 
teacher. The main question with Johnny Jones 
should be: “ What does he need ?” and not, ‘“ What 
will he be expected to know in June?” It may be 
that he will need promotion, even if outward “re- 
sults,” so-called, do not seem to justify it. It may 
be that he will need to be retained in his present 
class, although attendance would seem to justify pro- 
motion. It may be that he has grown in a marked 
degree, even if he fails whenever he is tested. 

Should we not promote more pupils in the end if 
we worked less for promotion ? 

The question of school discipline is of the utmost 
interest to us all. It is encouraging to note the de- 
eadence of the schoolroom voice and the development 
of the proper atmosphere in the schoolroom. Arbi- 
trary dictation is disappearing ; free, confident, natu- 
ral relations between teacher and pupil are expected 
in the ordinary schoolroom, and we are beginning to 
recognize the distinction between the offence against 
the law of expediency and the fault which breaks the 
moral law. We forbid whispering, not because it is 
in itself wrong, but because it distracts the attention 
of the pupils from the legitimate work of the school, 
hinders the progress of the lesson, militates against 
self-control. Even the little children can readily be 
made to appreciate the rights of others and to attempt 
to control the impulsive lips, hands, and feet in order 
that the good of the school may be attained; but 
lying, cheating, envy, selfishness, and greed are faults 
of another kind, and happy is the schoolroom where 
the teacher is wise enough to detect in their infancy 
these “little foxes which spoil the vines.” 

It is easy to beget in the children a rivalry which 
ends in envy and bitterness, jealousy, and suspicion, 
while we are aiming simply to obtain better spelling 
or higher “marks” in arithmetic. All devices for 
seating, for going above, all classification of bright 
and dull, quick and slow pupils, all praise which in- 
eludes comparison, tend to develop these unwhole- 
some characteristics. If we would teach the children 
to rejoice in one another’s progress, to be glad when 
another succeeds, to hold the success of a playmate 
as dear as their own, we must not apply the spur of 
a selfish emulation. “The smartest boy in the class,” 
“the best girl in the room,” “the brightest scholar 
in the school,’ do not hold an enviable position, nor 
is it to their best interests to recive such an appella- 
tion. 

Can we not help the children to measure them- 
selves by referring to their past, to see when they are 
growing, to recognize when they have done their 
best? Such standards are more wholesome than 
eomparison with others. 


Clay Modeling. 


In March mould sphere, cylinders, kitty, dog, 
orange, lemon, shovel, tea-kettle, lamp, stove, knife 
and fork, axe, saw. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


HE elephant is the largest animal upon 
the face of the earth. He is a native of 
Asia and Africa, and is not found wild 
in other countries. 

The elephant lives on plains, in vast 
forests, rarely going up hills of any height. He likes 
best to be along the wooded banks of rivers. The 
happiest hours of the elephant’s life, apparently, are 
those spent on the banks of a river, under the trees, 
filling his trunk with water and spraying it over his 
body. This he will do by the hour. 

The elephant’s skin is wrinkled, hairless, and of a 
mouse-like color. He is usually about twenty feet in 
height. His head is large. 

He has no front teeth, but from his upper jaw two 


1. 


long, thick, curved ivory tusks project. The ivory of 
the world is made from the tusks of elephants. It 
requires about 30,000 elephants a year to provide 
England alone with ivory, of which she imports about 
£1,200,000 worth annually. 

It is estimated that about 100,000 elephants are 
slain annually in Africa for ivory. At the present 
rate, they will be extinct at no distant day. 

On each jaw the elephant has four immense teeth. 

His eyes are small in comparison with his size. 
His ears are large and hang in a lifeless, flappy way 
on either side of his head. 

The elephant cannot reach the ground with his 
mouth for either eating or drinking, hence, the trunk 
is the essential feature of his life; with it he eats, 
drinks, works, defends himself, and makes war upon 
his enemies, 


Fig, 2. 


His trunk is fleshy, and movable in every direc- 
tion; with it he can reach from five to eight feet. 
He can pick from the ground the smallest object he 
can see. 

This trunk is an enlargement of the nose and upper 
lip. It is composed of a mass of muscles nearly 
40,000 in number. At its extremity are two openings 
of the nostrils with which he breathes when under 
water. 

When the elephant swims his entire body is under 
water, the end of the trunk merely resting on the 
surface. Through these two openings he can also 
fill his trunk with water, which he can pour into his 
mouth or squirt over his body. 

His trunk is very sensitive to touch. With this he 
can strike a blow which would instantly kill a horse 
or almost any animal. 

The word trunk comes from a French word which 
means trumpet. The name was given because by 
means of the trunk the elephant gives vent to his 
rage in a shrill, trumpet-like sound. 

When fighting with an animal with claws or biting 


teeth. the elephant does not use his trunk, but holds 
it high in the air and fights with his tusks. 

The elephant is probably the most modest of wild 
animals. 

The elephant weighs about three tons. 

His limbs are colossal, straight, and almost inflexj- 
ble. Shakespeare says, “The elephant has joints, but 
not for courtesy. His legs are for necessity, not 
flexure.” 

The elephant usually sleeps standing, leaning 
against a tree or rock. In lying down he stretches 
his hind legs behind. 

It takes the elephant thirty years to get his growth. 
He lives from 100 to 130 years. 

When well trained, elephants are very useful te 
man. 

Wild elephants make sad havoc with rice and grain 
fields. When they go through a field they usually 
trample what they do not eat. But it is entirely 
easy to protect a field from them by the simplest 
fence, as they regard every work of man as a snare. 
Suspicion of civilization is a prominent characteristic 
of the elephant. 

An elephant can never pass from a herd in which 
he is born to any other herd. If he once gets astray 
he must .lead a solitary life till he dies. No herd 
will ever adopt him. 

A solitary elephant is always characterized a 
“rogue.” Being soured in temper by exclusion from 
the herd, he becomes exceedingly ferocious, attacking 
without provocation whatever crosses his path. 


Fia. 3. 


The elephant is the only animal of the class. There 
are two species, the African and the Asiatic. 

The African elephant has enormous ears, fre- 
quently 3} feet long by 24 feet wide. His tusks are 
heavier, and the two are seldom alike, he being right- 
handed or left-handed (tusked), as the case may be. 
The natives eat the flesh of elephants. 

A white elephant is rare, and when caught is im- 
mediately demanded by royalty. 

The Asiatic elephant is the more useful for service. 
He has greater strength, sagacity, and docility. He 
is used especially in road-making and bridge building, 
for moving stone and dragging timber. One elephant 
will frequently carry a log weighing 1,000 pounds. 


Aims and Ideals of Little Children. 
(Questions to be answered by the child.) 


Tell something that makes you happy. 

Tell something that makes you sorry. 

What story do you like best ? Why ? 

What song do you like best ? Why ? 

What picture do you like best ? Why ? 

What game do you like best ? Why? 

What lesson do you like best ? Why ? 

What is the bravest thing you ever did ? 

Tell some brave thing you would like to do. 

Tell something you think funny. 

Tell something that is wrong to do. 

Tell something that is right to do. 

What is tha most useful business ? Why ? 

What is the most useful animal ? Why ? 

If you were not yourself, whom would you like to be ? 

What do you wish to be when you grow up? Why? 
—Barnard Club. 


Good Words for Pronunciation. 
blaze 


block brace bride 
blade blot branch bridge 
blame blotch brand brogue 
* bleat bluff breach bronze 
bleach blur breadth brush 
blight blush breast browse 
blithe blouse bribe broke 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What two important political conventions were 
eld in this state last month ? 

2. (a) For what offices were nominations made ? 
(>) What will be the term of office of the successful 
candidates ? 

3. Who were the candidates nominated by each 
party ? 

4. What action was taken by each convention con- 
verning the selling of liquor ? 

5. (a) What international contests took place in 
New York last month? (4) Which nation was the 
winner in each contest ? 

6. Why were no institutes held during the week 
seginning September 24 ? 

7. (a) What exposition was opened last month ? 
(+) How was the machinery set in motion ? 

8. (a) What battlefield was opened as a national 
park last month? (+) What great meeting was held 
‘ust before it at Louisville ? 

9. Why is it expected that a new bond-issue will 
soon be necessary ? 

10. What Spanish war vessel was recently sunk, 
wid where, and how ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


1. Define (a) constitutional monarchy and give an 
‘xample; republic, and give an example. 

2. Why is a government justified in imposing 
taxes ? 

5. According to the United States constitution, 
who are citizens ? 

1. “No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
yorted from any state (United States constitution). 
Why this provision ? 

5. For how long a term is each of the following 
tticers elected: (a) Lieutenant-governor ; (6) super- 
visor ? 

6. By what authority is (a) the number of senate 
iid assembly districts determined in this state? (0) 
lhe number of representatives in congress ? 

7. (a) Name two of the departments presided over 
oy members of the president’s cabinet. (+) State one 
duty of each of the respective departments named. 

S. (a) Under the United States constitution, by 
wlat body must officers be impeached? (+) By what 
ody must such impeachment be tried ? 

9. Name the qualifications for a member of the 
uouse of representatives as to (a) age; (+) citizen- 
slip; residence. 

10. What is a census ? 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

|. Define (a) hygiene; (4) assimilation; (¢) excre- 
Bion, 

(a) Locate the triceps muscle, (4) What mus- 
is directly opposed to the triceps, constituting 
with the triceps a pair of muscles ? 

%. Show how the statement that arteries carry 
‘ight red blood is only partially correct. 

!. By what fluid does (a) the portal vein carry ; (0) 
ue lacteals ? (c) Where do these organs have their 
beginning ? 

Why should persons having weak lungs take 
special care of the skin ? 

6. What elements of food are digested in (a) the 

‘‘oimach ; (6) the intestines ? 
". (a) What evil effects frequently attend the 
‘ing of clothing colored with cheap, poisonous 
‘yes? (6) What function of the skin is active in 
»rodueing these evil effects ? 

‘. Why is it not prudent to exercise vigorously im- 
nehately after eating ? 

4’. Give three rules to be observed in keeping cel- 
“"S ih proper sanitary condition. 

‘0. Show how the words, “ Visiting the iniquities 
» the fathers upon the children unto the third and 


we 


fourth generation,” are proved true*with reference to 


those who use alcoholic stimulants to excess. 


DRAWING, 


6. Copy and conventionalize one blossom of the 
flower shown in sketch. 


7. (a) What is a quadrisection? (5) Indicate 
process. (c) Illustrate by quadrisecting a square on 
its diagonals. 

9. Draw a picture frame which shall be a rectangle. 
The outside horizontal measure to be 3 inches. Ver- 
tical measure 1} inches. Opening for picture 2} 
inches by 1 inch. 

10. Copy sketch and place within frame drawn in 
No. 9. 


ANSWERS 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. The Republican state convention at Saratoga 
September 16 and 17; and the Democratic state con- 
vention at Syracuse, September 24 and 25. 

2. (a) For judge of the court of appeals, secretary 
of state, comptroller, attorney-general, treasurer, en- 
gineer, and surveyor. (b) For judge, fourteen years ; 
for the other officers, three years. 

3. For judge, the Republicans nominated Celora 
E. Martin of Binghamton; the Democrats, John D. 
Teller of Auburn. For the other offices, the Republi- 
cans renominated the present officers, who are, in 
the order given above, John Palmer, James A. Rob- 
erts, Theodore E. Hancock, Addison B. Colvin, and 
Campbell W. Adams. The Democrats nominated for 
the same offices Horatio C. King, John B. Judson, 
Norton Chase, Dewitt C. Dow, and Russell R. Stuart. 

4, The Republicans resolved in favor of “the main- 
tenance of the Sunday laws in the interest of labor 
and morality.” The Democrats declared in favor of 
“yepeal of laws unsupported by public opinion,” 
against “blue laws,” and, in general, for local option. 

5. (a) International yacht races, and an interna- 
tional athletic contest. (4) The American contest- 
ants won every event in both contests. 

6. Because the meeting of school commissioners 
and city superintendents was held that week at 
Oswego. 

7. (a) The Cotton States and Industrial exposition 
at Atlanta, Ga. (b) By President Cleveland at his 
summer home in Massachusetts, through the tele- 
graph wires. 

8. (a) The Chicamauga national park. (%) The 
annual meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

9. Because so much gold is required to meet for- 
eign exchange, and the reserve in the treasury has 
fallen below 100 millions, which it is deemed neces- 
sary to keep there for the redemption of greenbacks. 
Hence, the treasury ‘must have more gold. 

10. The Sanchez Barcaiztegui was sunk at Havana, 
Cuba, by collision with a coasting steamer. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. (a) One in which the power of the monarch is 
limited by a constitution — England. (6) A govern- 
ment by representatives of the people — France. 

2. Money is necessary to the life of a government, 
and because the benefits arising from the expenditure 
of the tax are greater than the individual sacrifices. 

3. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens. 

4. Because export duties would tend to discourage 
production and injure commerce. 

5. (2) Two years. (b) Two years. 

6. (a) The state constitution. (d) By act of con- 
gress. 

8. (a) By the house of representatives. 
the senate. 

9. (a) He must be twenty-five years of age. (6) 
He must have been a citizen seven years. (c) He 
must be a resident of the state from which he is 
chosen. 

10. An official enumeration of the people, and a 
compilation of other general statistics of the state or 
country. 


(6) By 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) It is the science which treats of the preser- 
vation of the health. (4) It is the process of taking 
nourishment from the blood and converting it into 
tissue. (c) It is the process of eliminating waste 
products from the system. 

2. (a) It is at the back of the upper arm. (6) 
The biceps. 

3. The statement is true only of the arteries of the 
systemic circulation. The arteries of the pulmonary 
circulation carry dark red blood. 

4. (a) Blood. (b) Chyle. (c) In the stomach and 
the intestines. 

5. The pores of the skin kept open by frequent 
bathing aid the lungs in discharging waste matter. 

6. (a) The albuminoid element. (6) The fats and 
oils. 

7. (a) Skin eruptions and blood poisoning. (6) 
Absorption. 

8. Vigorous exercise diverts the blood from the 
stomach, where it is needed to carry on the work of 
digestion. 

9. They should be frequently ventilated. They 
should be kept dry. They should be kept free from 
all decaying organic matter. 


DRAWING, 


6. (a) Same as question. 


(0) 


7. (a) One of four equal parts of anything. (6) 
Divide into two equal parts (or bisect) and bisect 
each half. 


(¢) 
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Every kindly act you do 
Arbor Day. To help,along a friend 
BY ELLA JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA. Will also bear its fruit, 
A perfume, too, will send. 
N the dark, cold ground 
i Plant a tiny seed. It shows a kindly heart, 
Water it each day, A heart that’s full of love: 
Keep it free from weed. Flowers sweet and true are they, 
Zach day do a kindly act, 
Arbor Day Wand Drill. Some loving word or deed : 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. In your little, childish heart — — 
[The drill may be performed by twelve pupils with wands. First Plant this lovely seed. 
cover them with, white paper, then wind about them a chain of leaves.) 
; j i The tiny seed will root, 
First Movement. — Grasp wand with both hands in front, and 
lift wand up horizontally across the chest. A large vine soon will grow, 
Second. —Carry wand upward to top of head. Mag the ferent 
i Third. — Carry wand over the head, letting it rest on back o n p ‘ 
j And shelter the earth below. 
| Se As it ach day Hurrah for the beautiful trees ! 
Fourth. — Grasp wand at the extreme ends, holding it as high Grows y tea 
as possible above the head. Carry it forward to the knees and Watch the buds ease, — ; ‘ <P 
back over the head four times Flowers and fruits last of all, — The pride of his centuries! 
Fifth. — Turn wand and hold it perpendicularly in front. More precious e’en than gold. The garden of God’s own hand.” 


Sixth. — Hold wand to the right, to the front, to the left. 
Seventh. — Turn wand horizontally, hold it out in front as 


wand with right haod, only place vertically HE W / N H / P PROMPT! COURTEOUS! Paik: 
ry against right shoulder. 
Wm. F. Jarvis, 


[Repeat from first movement. ] 


nager 
Arbor Day Song. J anager. 
j (Tune, either Yankee Doodle ” or “ Auld Lang Syne.’’} 
a 


BY ELLA JACOBS, 


(N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION — HIRAM ORCUTT.) 


Are gathered here to-day, 
To welcome spring in all her joy. 


i In bright and cheery way. ; 
{ Our songs and pieces all will show AV I N G retained the confidence of school 
That hearts are light and gay, *.* 
And gladly, friends, we welcome you, % and college authorities for upwards of 
On this bright Arbor Day. 
i 
| We can’t plant trees, so great and tall, twenty years, we are prepared to secure the 
; But yet we surely ma . 
best attainable results for our members. 
And hope they'll grow some day. Th 
wide- 
So, if we cannot do great deeds, Ww © de spread acquaintance of M I. A. E. 
Do little things, we say. 

Kind acts and loving deeds will count seabed with educators throughout the country, 
| To help us on our way. and the personal relations of the present manager 
: Each one should try to do his best, . . 
| work or pays with school officers during the past ten years, to- 
i{! 1e lesson then will then be taught . . 

Of this bright Arbor Day. . gether with the reputation of Dr. Hiram Orcutt 
iis Sn aie in this line of work, affords to teachers desiring 


England’s ancestral tree! 
They call his sailors, ‘‘ hearts of oak,” equalled facilities 


For bravery on the sea. 


eo plant the oak, the grand old oak, positions, and those seeking advancement, un- 


America, the rebel child, 


merien, the rebel child) Every possible effort will be made to promote 
\ utgrown the mothers hand, . 


For bravery on the land. 


fie Her flag is known in every land, 
i, Her ships plow every sea; 
She pays no tribute — holds no slave — 
Her children all are free. The unprecedented demand for primary and grammar teachers during the past 


Then plant the oak, the brave young oak! few months. puts us in need of in : 
(of instructors of these grades. We find no difficulty in 
placing all that apply, and anticipate an increased call this spring. © 


{ And spread its greenest banners out 
To the breeze in glad spring-time. 


— Mrs. Addie V. McMullen. 
_ 4 IF NOT ALREADY A MEMBER, REGISTER AT ONCE. 
The Birch Tree. 
Air, ** Auld Lang Syne.’’] 
HOUGH oak, and elm, and maple tree TESTIM 
Call forth our love and care, ONIALS. 
With tender buds and opening leaves _ + am perfectly delighted with the kind attention “Wh 
| They woo the soft May air, which I have received from the New England Bureau | some pes he ro ry pete expires or ” bay 
Let not the birch tree be forgot, of Education.” — Luna A. WHITLOCK. nection, but the N w . I shall not renew my a? 
For well I bear in mind Rutland, Fan. 20, 1896. them.” —E — 
Its spicy buds and fragrant bark “We ived 
received your nominations, and I must cer- 
I searched the woods to find. tainly congratulate hei f r 
k you on their strength. Now that | ‘Select and send me a teacher of Latin and French, 
Then plant the birch, the silvery birch, we know the character of your work, we shall want to | at once. I typ tr ody: waghew wacliay r 
Near to the schoolhouse door, call on you again.” —J. M. GREEN, A. M., Long | you have a trust you to make the selection, 10 
For teachers used its pliant limbs Branch,.N. F. PATTREE Cols dead 
ademy, LVorthwoo entre, LV. 


Full oft in days of yore. 
And though ’tis used for rods no more, 

*T will please the children kind ; — 
Its spicy buds and fragrant bark 


They search the woods to find. — Selected, 3 Som E RSET ST R E ET - Boston M ASS 
5 
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